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“To all inquiring Friends.” 

If any of our friends, who receive this number, 
should be inquired of by others who do not, why it is 
so? this is the answer: The Journal stops at the 
end of the year; and probably yours expired with 
the December number. ‘The case, however, is not 
without remedy. Re subscription and the dollar will 
place you on the list again. 





Time oF Pusiication: During the coming year 
we hope to issue the Journal about the first of each 
month. This number has been delayed by the pro- 
ceedings of the State Association, Hereafter every 
effort will be made to keep time. 





DererrepD Artictes: Many communications, ad- 
dresses, proceedings of educational meetings, notices 
of books, &c., are excluded by the length of the pro- 
ceedings of the late State Teachers’ Association, 
which nearly fill this number, Next month, and 
thereafter, justice shall be done them. 





PROCEEDINGS of THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
The doings of this interesting body will speak for 
themselves. It was altogether a remarkable assem- 
blage. With less than one half the number in at- 
tendance, which was expected, it exhibited as much 
of talent, efficiency and harmony as we have ever 
seen on any similar occasion. The debates were 
marked by readiness, facility and earnestness; and 
the reports read—especially that on primary schools 
—by a degree of ability, knowledge of the subject 
and scope, not often surpassed. 
The morning and evening informal meetings for 


mutual improvement formed a new feature of the 
Association, and one which should not be lost sight 
of hereafter. In fact it was an unmistakeable self- 
manifestation of the feeling which every where ex- 
ists among the better informed members of the pro- 
fession in favor of Teachers’ Institutes and Normal 
Schools. Here, as elsewhere, whenever teachers 
assemble, their association, as if of itself, takes this 
form, and thus indicates the great want of the sys- 
tem. This is a speaking fact. 


Many reasons are assigned for the smallness of 
the number present at the late meeting. Our opin- 
ion is, that it wasowing to the fact that a wrong sea- 
son has been selected for the annual meeting. The 
Christmas vacation is vacation for teacher as well as 
pupil, and attending an association is work—not play. 
The teacher who labors a whole year, or term, in 
his school, not only needs the winter holydays for 
relaxation, but often has them set apart for a visit to 
distant friends or some other necessary purpose, and 
cannot, however willing, give them to the Associa- 
tion. In addition to this, winter travel is always un- 
pleasant, and the teachers of the State have not yet 
sufficiently realized the necessity or utility of asso- 
ciated effort, to induce them to encounter exposure 
and expense for its sake. A good time, however, is 
coming. The Association has passed its ordeal, and 
is now a fixed fact in our educational progress.— 
Hereafter we may look for larger and still larger 
gatherings. Pottsville and Lewistown will exceed 
Pittsburg and Lancaster, or we shall be very much 


mistaken. 


As to the report of the proceedings now given, it 
is right to say the Secretaries are only responsible 
for the formal minutes; the editor of the Journal 
alone is liable for the sketch of the debates, 


Among the papers furnished, there was no list of 
the members. If received in time, the names shall 





be given next month. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 5 oe SUPERINTEND- 


The twentieth Annual report of the Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania has been 
received, and is just such a document as we wished 
for: plain common sense, a just appreciation of most 
of the wants of the schools, aud manly directness of 
purpose in the improvements suggested, character- 
ize every page. 

After presenting a cheering, but by no means over 
wrought description of the progress of the system 
during the past year, among the efficient agencies of 
which is properly enumerated “ the unusual interest 
in the cause of education” manifested by the people 
of the State generally, the Superintendent recom- 
mends Normal Schools and County Superintend- 
ents as the most promising means of improvement. 
It is to be hoped that these will now be at length 
granted. They have at the present moment not only 
the concurrent recommendation of the head offi- 
cial of the system and of the most active and best 
informed teachers and educationists in almost every 
quarter of the State in their favor; but they have 
been, for years, urged’ by the same influences, upon 
legislative attention. With schools to train Teach- 
ers, and County officers to connect the State with the 
District portions of the machinery of the system— 
thus invigorating, harmonizing and stimulating the 
whole—the friends of the Common School plan of 
education would be willing to undertake the risk of 
its success. Without these, at the least, they will 
ever feel that the experiment has not been fairly 
tried. Will not the Legislature at length concede 
these reasonable demands—not to their advocates, 
for they have no greater direct interest in them than 
any other equal number of citizens, but—to the half 
million of sons and daughters of Pennsylvania now 
in her schools, whose best interests are involved in 
the application? In the words of this able report : 
“With its acknowledged defects, it,” (the Common 
School system) “is believed to be the best in the 
Union, and it should be our pride as it is unquestion- 
ably our duty, to sustain and perfect it by every 
means in our power. The children of the Common- 
wealth are public property, and the government, as 
a faithful guardian, cannot discharge the trust with- 
out preparing them for the rights and duties of citi- 
zenship.” 

The recognition, by the Superintendent, of the ef- 
forts of teachers and others to improve the schools 
and the system by means of meetings, associations, 
discussions and periodicals,during the past year, is a 
new feature in reports from the department. This 


will and must have the happiest effect ; encouraging 
the advocates of the cause to continued and increased 
effort, by showing them not only that their services 





are recognized, but that their suggestions and opin- 
ions are permitted to have due weight. Truly when 
the head and the heart—the Superintendent and the 
Teacher—agree and co-operate, there is hope of suc- 
cess, 

We had hoped to be able to preserve this report for 
future reference by our readers,in this number of the 
Journal, but it came too late. It shall be inser:ed 
next month. 





SCHUYLKILL CO. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


This is a neat monthly perigdical of 16 double- 
column 8vo. pages, the first, or January No. of which 
has made its appearance. It is published in Potts- 
ville, edited by the teachers of the public schools, 
and to be devoted tothe cause of Education in 
Schuylkill County. Terms 50 cents a year. 

With the exception of the portion devoted to 
“compositions by pupils in the public schools ”—of 
the propriety of publishing which we have always 
entertained serious doubts—we hail this County Ed- 
ucational Journal with delight. Both as the cause 
and the effect of improvement in the schools, we 
should like to see an educational periodical in every 
considerable county in the State. Other interests, 
based on want of knowledge and which would be an- 
nihilated by the spread of sound culture, have their 
organs in every town of any size. Why should not 
Education, which seeks to give this culture, also 
have its organs in every querter where darkness con- 
tinues or ignorance has the mastery? There is not 
only no good reason against, but every good reason 
for it. 

Schuylkill county is just the one to take the lead, 
and the Schuylkill teachers the right persons to suc- 
ceed, in this matter. When they come to post their 
books at the end of the current year, they will find 
their journal to be the best book they ever opened. 





REV. CONLY PLOTTS., 

On Friday Dec. 23, the pupils of the Harrison 
male grammar schoo}, of Kensington, presented Mr. 
Conly Plotts, the retiring principal, with a valuable 
gold watch, upon which was inscribed—“P resented 
to Conly Plotts, by the pupils of the Harrison Boys’ 
Grammar School, 1853.” The presentation was 
made on behalf of the scholars, by Oscar Painter, a 
pupil of the first division, who acquitted himself in 
a highly creditable manner. The valedictory of Mr. 
Plotts was full of kind and generous feeling for the 
boys, and altogether, the occasion was interresting 
to teacher and the pupils. James H. McBride, A. 
M., late the principal of the Newton boys’ grammar 
school of West Philadelphia, succeeds Mr. P. in 
charge of the school.—Ledger. 
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Educational Societies. 





WHITE TWP. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATON, 

Results of the Conemaugh Teachers’ Institute. 
Scuoot Hovss, No. 3, Wurre Twre. 
Indiana co., Jan. 2, 1854. t 

According to appointment, the White Township 
Teachers’ Association met for tho first time. The 
meetjng was called to order by nominating A. T. 
Morehead, President, pro.tem, Mr. Joseph Camp- 
bell was called upon to address the throne of grace- 
After which a committee was appointed to report a 
permanent board. The committee consisted of Messrs. 
Jos. Brown, Jos. Griffith, J. W. Barclay. 

The following officers were reported : 

President—A. T. Morengap. 

Vice President—Joseph Campbell. 

Secretary—J. W. Barclay. 


A circular was then read from the Pittsburg State 
Teachers’ Association, by the President. 

Yeachers present were then called upon to give 
their modes of teaching the different branches. 


Joseph Griffith then addressed the Association on 
the subject of English Grammar, followed by James 
Adair on Arithmetic, Wm. Ingersoll on Penmanship, 
J. W. Barclay on Order, Wm. Hamilton on Read- 
ing, W. C, Stewart on Orthography. 


Messrs. A. T. Morehead and Jos. Campbell then 
made some remarks, respecting the duties of school 
directors. 


On motion, the question for discussion was taken 
up, “* How do you attempt to prevent tardiness and 
irregularity of attendance and with what success !” 
Messrs. Jas. Trimble, W. Hamil], A. J. Fair, W. 
Stewart, Jos. Griffith, J. W. Barclay, responded. 


On motion Jos. Griffith was elected corresponding 
secretary. 


On motion, J. W. Barclay, Jas. Adair, and A. J. 
Fair were appointed as an executive committee for 
the purpose of selecting speakers, and assigning sub- 
jects for lecture at next meeting. 

On motion, the corresponding secretary was au- 
thorized to address a circular to teachers, school di- 
rectors, and well-wishers of education in White twp., 
asking their co-operation in the great work before 
us. 

On motion, the teachers, school directors and the 
people in general, of the surrounding townships, are 
cordially invited to come and participate with us in 
promoting the great cause of education. 


The tollowing resolutions were then received and 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we cheerfully recommend the 
Pennsylvania School Journal to every teacher and 
friend of education, as a valuable assistant in their 
great work. 

Resolved, That we recommend to every teacher 
the perusal of Page’s Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, and Hall’s lectures on School Teaching. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to teach- 
ers, and friends of education, the organization of 
teachers associations in every township. 

On motion, the place of the next meeting of the 
association. be at school house No. 3, (Lowrey’s) 





White township, on the first Monday of February, at 
9. o’clock, A. M. 

The executive committee reported the following 
persons, for Incturers on the next day. 
ee. J. Fair, on the best mode of teaching the alpha- 

t. 

Jos. Griffith, on Orthography. 

Wm. Ingersoll, on Reading, 

Wn. C. Stewart, on Oral Arithmetic. 

J. W. Barclay, on Written Arithmetic, 

Wm. F, Hamill, on Geography. 

Jas. Adair, on English Grammar. 

Jas. Trimble, on Order. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published in 
the papers of the County, and in the School Journal. 

On motion the association adjourned to meet at 
school house No. 3. White township, on the first 
Monday of February, 1854, at 0 o’clock, A. M. 

A. T. Moreneap, Pres'’t. 
J. W. Barclay, Sec. 





MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


A. T. Morehead, 
J. W. Barclay, 
James Trimble, 
Wm. C. Stewart, 
Wm. T. Hamill, 
James Adair, 

Jos. M. Morehead, 
Wm. Ingersoll, 
E. Ingersoll, 


Jos. Campbell, 

Jos. Brown, 

Jos. Griffith, 

Thos. Griffith, 

John Carson, 

Samuel Lowrey, Sen., 
Wm. Brown, 

J. W. Kerr, 

A. J. Fair, 


UNIONTOWN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Burrowes: Some months ago, a number of 
Teachers in this neighborhood came to the conclu- 
sion (as all well informed teachers will “in the 
course of human events”) that it was best to have a 
Teachers’ Association at this place, and accordingly 
a meeting was called for the purpose of forming one. 
The meeting convened and a committee was ap- 
pointed to write out a Constitution for the use of the 
Association, 

At the meeting held Saturday November 5th, the 
committee appointed, presented a Constitution which 
was adopted and signed by some 15 teachers. 

James Darby was elected President, Geo. Yeag- 
ley, Sceretary ; and your correspondent, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

At our regular meeting held Saturday last, the 
5th inst., we had an accession of 4 members, an in- 
teresting meeting and bright hopes for the future. 

At the same meeting I was requested to write to 
you requesting a specimen number of the School 
Journal. I think that the members of the Associa- 
tion will probably take several copies, but do not 
wish to sign for anything they have not seen; there- 
fore the request is made. Any information as to the 
best manner of conducting such Associations thank- 
fully received. 

A. H. Semsowenr, Cor. Sec. 

Uniontown, Fayette co., Dec, 1853. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The First Annual Meeting of the Association was 
held in Fulton Hall, Lancaster, Dec. 27, 1853. 

Joun H. Brown, Esq., of Philadelphia, President, 
called the meeting to order, and it was opened with 
prayer by Rev. N. A. Keyes. 

Minutes of the meeting at Pittsburg read. 

The Teachers present were invited to come for- 
ward and enrol themselves as members of the Asso- 
eiation. 


On motion of Mr. Burrowes, of Lancaster county, 

Resolved, That the hours of meeting be 9 o’clock 
in the morning, 2 o’clock in the afternoon and 7 
in the evening. 


The President being called on, stated he had not 
expected to make any remarks then. but felt justi- 
fied in addressing the Association cheerfully. The 
effect of their organization and efforts thus far had 
been beneficial. The demand for better Teachers 
was rapidly and generally increasing, and wel! quali- 
fied faithful members of the profession were beginning 
to be more justly appreciated and compensated. This 
was, in some measure, owing to the Association of the 
Teachers themselves for mutual improvement and 
elevation, and these desirable results would more 
largely follow the continued operations of the socie- 
ty. He concluded by calling on Dr. Wright, Prin- 
cipal of the Philadelphia Female Normal School, to 
favor the Association with some remarks. 

Dr. Wright declined addressing the Association 
at the present time ; but would feel great pleasure 
in stating his views upon several topics, as they 
arose, during the progress of the session. 

Mr. Travis, of Lawrence co., chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, reported the following business 
for the afternoon session: 


1. Report from the Executive Committee. 

2. Reading Memorial to the Legislature for the 
establishment of Normal Schools. 

On motion, adjourned. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Minutes of the morning session were read and ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Burrowes read the report of the committee to 
prepare a memorial to the Legislature in favor of 
Normal Schools. 

Before doing so, he stated that the duty had been 
assigned to the committee by the Association, at the 
Pittsburg meeting ; and that not only had there been 
complete unanimity of opinion in the Association on 
the subject, then, but that, without any preconcert, 
every report and document then read, recommended 
the establishment of State Normal Schools as the 
chief and most prominent measure of aid to the 





common schoo] system, which it was in the power 
of the Legislature now to adopt. In giving expres- 
sion tothis opinion of the members of the Association, 
the committee had not thought it either necessary or 
expedient to embrace, in the form of memorial about 
to be read, any detailed plan or description of a nor- 
mal school, or of any other desirable improvements 
to the system. Details should be left to the proper 
authorities. If details were ventured on here, the 
result might be a conflict of opinion on minor points 
which must prove injurious. The amended school 
law, including a project for two normal schools, re- 
ported to the Legislature last winter by the Educa- 
tion Committees, was the result of official investiga- 
tion and experience, and would probably prove 
satisfactory. The prayer of the memorial was for 
the passage, during the coming session, of that bill, 
and if once passed, its deficiencies ifany, could easily 
be amended. 

[He then read the sections of the bill alluded to, 
relating to normal schools, which may be found at 
page 390, vol. 1, of this Journal.] 

These sections, he continued, contemplate the es- 
tablishment of normal schools of a two-fold character. 
Their first, immediate object was the improvement, 
with as little delay as practicable, of the present 
teachers of our common schools. In this aspect the 
institutions contemplated would be really nothing 
but permanent Teachers’ Institutes, with all the 
requisite professors and aids to improvement that 
the working and learning teacher could desire; 
whither he or she could resort for three months in 
the year or any longer time ; where the associations 
and facilities would all be of the right professional 
kind ; and whence the student-teacher might return, 
improved in usefulness to an extent which no one 
could now foretell. The other office of these schools 
would be that of the Normal School proper, as that 
term is now applied; in which young persons of 
competent rudimental acquirements would be care- 
fully trained up, during a course of not less than 
three years, in the whole science of teaching ; with 
the design that these should take the place of the 
class first named,'as the latter pass off the stage of 
action. In this way the present would be improved 
and the future carefully provided for. 

[Mr. B. then read the memorial as prepared by the 
committee, which may be found on page 233, of this 
number. ] 


Dr. Wright, of Phila., said that as there seemed 
to be perfect unanimity among the members of the 
Association as to the necessity of the establishment 
of State norma! schools, which ccnclusion was of 
course based upon some degree of knowledge of those 
institutions, it would not be necessary for him to en- 
ter into a description of their nature. 


The kind of 
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schools contemplated by the bill was peculiar, and if 
they were put into operation and succeeded, it would 
not only be a novelty in the history of normal schools, 
but of vast benefit to the cause of education. 

The main object seemed to be the almost instan- 
taneous improvement of the present common school 
teachers of the State. If the design of the law suc- 
ceed, those who attend the schools would not only go 
forth very much improved as teachers, but, which 
was of vastly greater account, they would be con- 
vinced of the necessity of still further improvement, 
not only in themselves but all others within the 
sphere of their influence; and thus a general spirit 
of improvement would be spread abroad. He was 
both surprised and gratified to find this noble move- 
ment coming from the teachersthemselves. Hereto- 
fore and at other places, the present generation of 
teachers were indisposed to promote such measures 
as this, for the elevation of the profession; fearing 
that the effect might be injurious to themselves.— 
But that the teachers of Pennsylvania were promi- 
nent in support of this measure, was highly creditable 
to themselves and encouraging to the friends of ed- 
ucation. 

He concluded by strongly advising the teachers 
of the State to accept of this bill, if it can be ob- 
tained; saying that though, like all new measures, 
it undoubtedly had defects, they were of minor con- 
sequence in cumparison with the magnitude of the 
object in view, and can easily be removed by amend- 
ment of the law, after it shall have been tested. 

Prof. Thompson, of Pittsburg, was not at all sur- 
prised that this movement came from the Teachers 
themselves. It shows that they clearly comprehend 
what is requisite to their own improvement and ad- 
vantage. They had at last taken the hint from the 
course pursued by other professions. Physicians had 
their medical colleges; lawyers their law schools, 
and the clergy their theological institutions. Why 
then should not ‘Teachers have schools for their own 
professional training? By their District County and 
State Associations, Teachers have shown their deter- 
mination to effect their own improvement, and it is 
now time for the State to assist them in this import- 
ant work. It is our own fault that we do not enjoy 
our proper professional rank. We do not demand it 
Whenever we shall do so, society is ready, because 
it is the interest of society, to concede it. This bill, 
if it pass, will be a move in the right direction. It 
will elevate the profession, and place the teacher in 
that rank among the professions, which is his just 
right. 

Dr. Wright, in explanation of his remark, that 
teachers had not been in favor of the improvement 
of the profession, stated that Professor Page had com- 
plained that the chief opposition to the New York 





Normal School, when first established, had come from 
teachers themselves. 

Mr. Plotts, of Lycoming co., said that it was not at 
all surprising that inferior teachers should oppos im- 
provement. Quacks always do oppose, with all their 
might, the spread of sound knowledge and the eleva- 
tion of true professional attainment. Intelligent 
teachers make no such opposition.* On the contrary, 
all here—and none but those having the good of the 
profession and a just view of its duties, come here— 
will unite in the effort to press this bill. He himself, 
expected to leave this place at the close of the ses- 
sion, for the centre of the State, where he would la- 
bor in the cause of education with the delightful 
prospect of vast improvement to be effected by the 
schools contemplated by this bill. He would do his 
utmost to procure the passage of this law. If every 
teacher would do the same, they must succeed. But 
it cannot be done by eloquent talk. It must be ac- 
complished by action—action. Let us go about it as 
if we had our souls in it. It had often been said, 
vox populi, vox dei. In this case itistrue. This 
measure being generally demanded and necessary, 
is the voice of the people; and being righteous in it- 
se!f, it may be called the voice of God. 

The report was then unanimously accepted and 

On motion of Prof. Thompson, the printing and 
circulation of the memorial was referred to the com- 
mittee that had reported it. 

Rev. N. A. Keyes, of Lancaster, A. H. Grimshaw, 
M. D., of Wilmington, Del., Jos. M. Watson, N. Y., 
Joseph Moore, and Lydia Ann Moore, Gap, Lancas- 
ter county, were elected honorary members. 

Mr. Travis read the annual report of the Execu- 
tive Committee. [See page 219. ] 

Mr. Wickersham, of Lancaster co., stated that the 
circular alluded to in the report, as having been is- 
sued by the Ex. Com., asking for information as to 
the condition of education and educational institu- 
tions in the various counties, had been entrusted to 
him. He was sorrry to announce that scarcely any 
response had been received. Though copies had 
been sent to one or more chosen individuals in each 
county, only ten had replied. Though the replies 
received from these contained much valuable infor- 
mation and showed how important it would have 
been if ful] returns had been procured, yet the com- 
mittee deemed it inexpedient to report the contents 
of the small number of replies in their possession. 

Mr. Burrowes stated that though he had had no 
notice of the action of the Ex. Com. in reference to 
the School Journal, he was entirely willing to con- 
fer with any committee of the Association, and 
would give such form to the Journal as would best 
promote the great cause o: general education. 

Mr. Browne, of Schuylkill, wished to correct the 
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statement of the report, that Erie was the first coun- 
ty in the State that had a Teachers’ Institute. Cen- 
tre and Schuylkill had had. Institutes previously to 
Erie. 





Mr. Travis was glad to have the report corrected 
when erroneous ; but had been under the impression 
thit the organizations alluded to in Centre and 
Schuylkill were not properly speaking Teachers’ 
Institutes; but rather county educational associations. 
He had been aware of their existence, but may have 
misunderstood their nature. 

The report was then accepted. 

Mr. Wickersham suggested that it would be prop 
er to take up and consider separately and specifical- 
ly, with a view to some definite action, the three 
chief subjects suggested by the report. The great 
object of this association being to arrive at results, 
no better mode of doing so could be hit upon, than 
that of disposing of the topics presented by the prop- 
er business committee. 

On motion of Dr. Grimshaw, the first suggestion 
contained in the report, “to appoint a committee to 
confer with the editor of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, as to what means may be adopted by the As- 
sociation for the advancement of the Journal,” was 
then taken up. 


Mr. Travis, after the compliments paid to the 
teachers of Pennsylvania, felt unwilling to state the 
fact, but so it was, that many members of the pro- 
fession had a very low estimate of its duties and im- 
portance, or of the means for itselevation. Any one 
may readily test this by taking the Pa. School Jour- 
nal under his arm, and asking the teachers in his 
vicinity to give a dollar to itssupport. Such person 
would be more fortunate than he had generally been, 
if the result justified all the eulogies that had been 
bestowed on the profession. Few, indeed, are will- 
ing thus tangibly to manifest their devotion to the 
cause; fewer still to show their earnestness by their 
attendance here. If that Journal can be placed in 
the hands of every Teacher and Director in the State, 
and if the most experienced could be induced to con- 
tribute to its pages, it would do more for the adyance- 
ment of the cause of general education in one year, 
than could be affected by any other agency in three. 
In a literary aspect it had, up to this time, been care- 
fully and judiciously conducted ; but it must be made 
to keep even pace with the State of the cause and 
the growing wants of the profession. What would 
suit last year would not suit next year. It must not 
be let fall too low; and the only way to prevent this 
was the contribution of articles for its pages by the 
best minds in the profession, 

Rev. J. M. Dickey, of Chester county, said he had 
thus far been a listener and learner here; but he 
could not agree with the report that we ought not to 





direct our efforts to the Legislature, but should con- 
fine ourselves to action at home, under the Jaw as it 
is. Itis our duty to endeavor to reform and improve 
the law. We should demand of the people and the 
Legislature the things thatwe need. This isa great 
work, and we must do it all. We must act at once 
on pupils, and parents, and directors, and voters and 
the Legislature. Itis true, we have many bad teach- 
ers, but itis also true, that owing tothe pittance al- 
lowed by present arrangements, we continually loose 
large numbers of those who are good. He had some 
experience in preparing teachers, and he knew that 
as soon as, by a little experience, they were found to 
be well qualified for the work, many of them go south 
of us, attracted by the better compensation given in 
other States. The green-horns remain; and Penn- 
sylvania, as a general rule, deserves, because she 
will pay no better. It is true, our teachers would be 
the better if they read the School Journal; but they 
get too little pay, to afford it. It is the people that 
need it most. If they and the directors could be in- 
duced to take it, he should like to see it in their 
hands. But until Teachers’ salaries are improved, it 
will be in vain to expect its general circulation 
among them. Let us go to the Legislature and de- 
mand the improvement of the schools by the proper 
means in their power. This is the first thing to be 
done. 


Dr. Grimshaw, of Wilmington, Del., asked wheth- 
er an increase of salary, either by the Legislature or 
the people, would of itself improve the teachers !— 
He thought not. The same difficulty existed in his 
State. The best thing you can do is to give them 
increase of knowledge, by means of journals and oth- 
er appropriate agencies. When thus made worth 
more pay they will obtain it. 


Dr. Dickey was misunderstood. He did not in- 
tend to say our teachers were too ignorant to appre- 
ciate, but that they were too poor to pay for the Jour- 
nal out of their miserable pittance. He would like 
to see it given to every one of them, if possible. 


Prof. Thompson had been a reader of the Journal 
from the first No. Why is it of service to us as 
teachers? It is because the suggestions from other 
teachers, with which it abounds, are calculated to in- 
struct and warm us up in our calling. It also con- 
tains an account of all Institutes and Associations in 
the State, affording most useful information. It is 
an invaluable help to the teacher—it is a companion. 
It has been said the Journal has met great discour- 
agements. This should notbe. The common school 


should have its organ as well as every other great 
The people of the State are not generally 
aware of their own deficiencies in educational mat- 
ters; and teachers should zealously promote the cir- 


interest. 
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culation of the Journal as a means of informing and 
arousing them, 

Dr. Wright thought the remarks of Dr. Dickey 
only showed that the teachers alluded to had not 
been properly trained; if they had been, they would 
not have been so easily discouraged. 

Dr. Dickey had reference only to the inadequacy 
of salary, as the reason why teachers left us. People 
may talk of benevolence and love of the profession 
here, and it may sound well. But the teacher, like 
other persons, must live. He had not alluded to in- 
adequacy of qualification, but of compensation. 

After further discussion by Dr. Wright, Mr. Tra- 
vis, Mr. Wickersham, Dr. Dickey and Mr. Colver, 

Adjourned till 7 o’clock, P. M. 





EVENING SESSION. 

Association assembled at 7 o’clock. 

Minutes of the afternoon session read and ap- 
proved. 

On motion of Dr. Wright. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to confer with the editor of the School Journal, on 
the best means for its improvement. 

Committee—Messrs. Wickersham, Gow, Travis. 

On motion of Mr. Travis, 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to revise the Constitution. 


Committee—Messrs. Travis, Wright, Beck. 

The report of the committee to consider the expe- 
diency of appointing State and County Superintend- 
ents, was read by Mr. A. K. Browne. [See page 
332. ] 

On motion, the report was accepted. 

Mr. Beck, of Lancaster county, approved of the 
report in general, but thought that there should be 
in some counties—such as Lancaster which had 
about 400 schools—three or four county superinten- 
dents. During the 5 or 6 teaching months in the 
year, what could one superintendent effect in the 
way of visitation? He could barely show himself at 
the door of each school and pass on to the next. He 
ought at least to spend one full day in each school ; 
short of this little good would be effected. 

Mr. Travis said the mere visitation of the schools 
might be effected under the existing C. 8S. Law, 
which authorizes the appointment of a District super- 
intendent by any Board of Directors, who desire the 
services of such an officer. It is not intended, how- 
ever, that a County Superintendent’s main duty shall 
be that of visiting the schools. The chief duty of 
such an officer will be to hold. meetings and Teach- 
ers’ Jnstitutes, and to get up a proper feeling on the 
subject of Common School Education in his county. 

The following resolution was offered by Professor 

Thompson, 





Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draw 


up a memorial to the Legislature, praying the ap- 
pointment of a State Superintendent of Common 
Schools,distinct from the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. Also such alteration in the Schoo! Law as 
to create the office of County Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. 


Mr. Gow, of Washington co., thought the duty off 
a county superintendent was not to visit the schools 
personally and regularly ; though he ought to do as 


much of this as possible. It was,as has been stated, 
to arouse the spirit of educational improvement in 
his county. But especially would it be his duty to 
examine teachers, and to see that certificates are 
given to none but those who are qualified. If all the 
teachers of the State had been thus examined, we 
should most probably have had a much larger meet- 
ing of this Association. Objections have been urged 
against the establishment of the office. One of these 
is that of expense. But when the advantages of the 
office are duly estimated the matter of expense will 
be lost sight of. To obtain the services of the right 
man, @ full salary will certainly be necessary, and 
will be well expended. In addition to the county 
superintendents, a State Superintendent is even more 
essential. Till we have such an officer, there will 
be no uniformity and general vigor in the common 
school system. 

Mr. Burrowes, at the request of Dr. Wright, sta- 
ted the proposition on this subject which had been 
before the Legislature last winter, and the probable 
modification which would be made during the com- 
ing session. It had then been proposed to elect a 
County Visitor and one or more Examiners for each 
county. This project was now deemed too compli- 
cated, and probably the course would be to ask for 
the election of one officer in each county, to be called 
the County Superintendent. This officer, in his 
opinion, should beyond all question be a practical 
teacher—he should be elected by a meeting composed 
of all the Boards of Directors in the proper county, 
who, more than any other persons connected with 
the system, require to be brought into frequent con- 
tact that they also may learn their duties and see the 
necessity of uniformity in their momentous functions. 
The County Superintendent ought to be elected for 
three years; and his chief duties should be those, 1. 
of Examining Teachers; 2. holding Institutes and 
meetings ; 3. visiting as many schools as possible ; 
and 4, making an annual report to the State Super- 
intendent. 

Mr. B. thought that the Legislature would insti- 
tute the office this winter, if a strong and general ef- 
fort were made by tne friends of the schools. He 
had reason to know that the present State Superin- 
tendent was favorable to the measure. 

Prof. Thompson stated the history of county su- 
perintendents in New York. In one county, with 
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which he was intimately acquainted, the very best 
results were effected. The benefit of this agency 
at once appeared in every direction. But unfortu- 
nately for the State, the office was abolished. The 
expense was the great objection urged ; though there 
were other reasons which had greater effect. The 
result, however, was an actual loss to the counties, 
instead of a saving. 

Dr. Dickey thought this a most important subject, 
which would even justify the sending of a special 
committee to Harrisburg, to urge its adoption by the 
Legislature. The most important duties of the C. 
S. system fall upon the Directors, who are now ill 
qualified generally for their performance. In very 
few Districts have they any experience or proper 
knowledge of their duties. Now, if we can, at sta- 
ted periods, call them together in their official ca- 
pacity, and show them the face of one having author- 
ity in school matters, it would have a-most harmo- 
nizing and quickening effect. Such an officer would 
not only speak as one in authority and therefore with 
effect, but he would naturally possess, or soon ac- 
quire and disseminate, the very kind of light and 
knowledge the Directors most need. Let us take 
our stand before the Legislature and demand good 
laws, and especially let us demand this. 1t will pro- 
duce at once an improvement in Directors and 
Teachers, and that uniformity in text-books and 
teaching which are so much needed. Let a strong 
effort be made to effect this great measure. 

Mr. Wickersham said, this being a favorite meas- 
ure with him, he would offer a few remarks. The 
agency of county superintendents, among its other 
advantages, would get up a desire for normal schools, 
and hasten their establishment, and in fact thus 
hasten and effect many other improvements. Every 
county which had communicated with the Executive 
Committee, had reported strongly in favor of county 
superintendents. The labors—the voluntary labors 
—of all the friends of education would be lightened 
by these officers and many of them superseded.— 
Teachers’ Institutes would be at once brought into 
active and useful operation al] over the State; and 
so with regard to the whole educational movement. 
Sixty or seventy well qualified ardent “live” Teach- 
ers, working in the name of the State and for the 
heartfelt good of the cause, all over the Common- 
wealth, must have an effect which it is impossible 
now fully to anticipate or realize. 

Mr. Travis was glad to witness the spirit with 
which this matter was taken up by the Association. 
His rule was never to oppose strongly any measure 
in favor of which all the friends of education seemed 
to be united: Still as there were two sides to every 
question, he would state some objections which would 
elsewhere be urged against the proposed office, more 








for the purpose of having them answered than be- 
cause he should be influenced by them. Under the 
present Common School Law a Superintendent may 
be appointed in every township and may do most of 
the duties expected from the County Superintend- 
ent. Why is not this done, if so much good is to be 
effected? Simply because men are too much in the 
habit of waiting for the Legislature to do for them 
what they ought to do for themselves. In all our 
movements, the voluntary action of the people is 
too much lost sight of, and too much is expected from 
the strong arm of the law. Another objection to the 
plan is this: The very best teacher in each county 
is now taxed to his utmost in discharging his duty 
as teacher. Nowif the best teachers are withdrawn 
to act as Superintendents, and the same number of 
schools thus injured, would this sacrifice be compen- 
sated by the benefits of the change? This was worthy 
of consideration. Again, it might be asserted that 
in asking the establishment of the office, we may 
mean to provide for ourselves. The expense would 
te another objection. $1000 a year for each county 
would be $60,000 ; even $50,000 a year would be 
the fourth of the whole annual appropriation by the 
State. Other objections might and would be urged; 
and it was well for the friends of the measure to con- 
sider them well now, and to be prepared to meet 
them. 

Mr. Downing, of Cumberland county, said he had 
attended the Association at the request of the Direc- 
tors of Carlisle. Had not much experience under 
the common school system of Pennsylvania, but had 
seen a good dea] of the free schools of Massachusetts. 
In that old common school State, they had no coun- 
ty superintendents, and seemed to get on wel]. Their 
Institutes effected much for them, and accomplished 
considerable of what was here expected from county 
superintendents. The expenses of these officers, as 
had been observed, would be a great objection, and 
it should, if possible, be avoided. In Massachusetts 
each town appointed a school committee of the most 
learned men to visit the schools, They also had a 
prudential committee. Without a certificate from 
the proper committee, no one could be appointed a 
teacher. The importance of a State Superintendent, 
however, could not be over-estimated. Without such 
on officer, little amendment could be expected. In 
addition to school journals, which are most valuable, 
the weekly newspaper press can effect a great deal, 
if brought to bear in aid of the schools, All these 
measures ought to be urged together. 

Mr. Wickersham desired to answer some of the 
objections of the gentlemen from Carlisle and from 
Lawrence county. As to Massachusetts, it must be 
recollected that there is a difference between that 
State and Pennsylvania. There, the density of pop- 
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ulation is greater and the pcople are longer accus- 
tomed to the commonschool system. Consequently, 
its operations are carried on with less difficulty and 
require less machinery. Here it is new and needs 
the constant agency of some one especially devoted 
to it, to put and keep it in successful operation. But 
even in Massachusetts he thought he had heard that 
the necessity of county superintendents is now felt, 
and the propriety of appointing them agitated. 


As to the objections suggested by Mr. Travis, he 
thought they might all be satisfactorily met. It is 
true, that a township superintendent may be appoint- 
ed under the existing law, but the difficulty is the 
expense, which is too great for a single district.— 
This renders it impracticable. In the next place, it 
may and he hoped it would be true, that the filling 
of the office of county superintendent would take the 
best men out of the schools. But then it must be 
borne in mind, that, by the change, their influence 
and power to do good would be vastly increased ; 
while it would by no means follow as a matter of 
course, that their place in the schools would not be 
supplied by others quite as good as they. The ob- 
jection that we were only striving to provide places 
for ourselves, could only have been suggested by his 
friend’s modesty, and required no further remark.— 
This left only the objection of expense. Well, sup- 
pose it was $50,000 a year, and he feared it would 
not be near that sum, this would be only about $4 
per annum to each common school district in the 
State ; and would aot the holding of a Teachers’ In- 
stitute in each county, to say nothing of the other 
benefits expected from the office, be worth far more 
than that sum to each township? Is not this a suffi- 
cient answer? As to the State appropriation, the 
diminution of which by this means had been alluded 
to, coming as it really does out of the tax-payers 
pockets, its decrease would not effect much evil.— 
Its only present use was to compel the Districts to 
send in their annual reports to the State Superinten- 
dent regularly; and $150,000 a year would effect 
this as fully as $200,000. 


Dr. Grimshaw stated that in Massachusetts there 
was not only an officer similar to the proposed State 
Superintendent, at a salary of $1500, but six agents 
paid by the State to assist him. He was under the 
impression that these officers had been employed se- 
veral years ; but felt certain they were in office last 
year, and with the best effect. Their duties were 
somewhat similar to those of the proposed county su- 
perintendents. As to the prudential committees of 
Massachusetts, they were little better than the Di- 
rectors in this State who had been spoken of. 

On motion the discussion was suspended for the 
present, 








Mr. Travis announced the following business for 
the morning Session : 

1. Election of officers, 

2. M’Gow’s report on the Primary School—the 
Teachers and the mode of Instruction. 
Adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 

The Association met at 9o’clock, A. M., the Pre- 
sident in the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. C. 
Plotts. 

The resolution pending at the adjournment last 
evening was resumed. 

Mr. Burrowes suggested the withdrawal of the 
resolution, for the reason that the memorial to the 
Legislature, adopted yesterday, expressly petitioned 
for county as well asseparate State Superintendence; 
and also because the school bill reported to the Leg- 
islature, provided for county Superintendence. It 
therefore seemed unnecessary to prepare another 
memorial; Whereupon 

Professor Thompson withdrew the resolution and 
offered the following: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, 
the office of State Superintendent of Common Schools 
should be separate from that of Secretary of the 
Commonwealth; and that to render the services of 
that office most efficient, we also need County Su- 
perintendents, and thorough going practical teach- 
ers as such officers. 


Mr. Travis, repeated his opinion that Teachers 
must do their own duty, without relying so much on 
legislative aid as heretofore. This, however, seemed 
a proper subject for us to bring before the Legisla- 
ture, and to urge with all proper effort. It is liable 
to some objections, as was stated yesterday, but no 
improvement or change of any kind could be sug- 
gested to which objections might not be made ; and 
he was willing to try this, as the best remedy that had 
been devised, for an evil which all agreed was in ex- 
istence and must be removed. We must act now 
and cannot wait for the removal of all objections and 
minor obstacles, Our chief difficulty, now, is that 
though we have a district organization, clothed with 
all the powers necessary to effect the grading and 
all other requisite improvements of the schools, and 
a general State Superintendence, we have no inter- 
mediate county organization or authority, to connect 
these two extremes together, and give energy and 
harmony to the whole system. It is this important 
and indispensable link we now seek to supply, and 
he was willing to ask it at the heads of those in 
power. 

Mr. Downing admitted that county Superintend- 
ents might be necessary, if there was to be only one 
State officer. Butif there was a State Board of Ed - 
ucation, with a Secretary, the county officers would 
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seem to be unnecessary. If created, the office should 
be at the expense of the State and not of the Coun- 
ties. 

Mr. Plotts took the same view as to the payment 
of County Superintendent ; or, he suggested that the 
State should pay each a settled salary, say $500,and 
that any addition to this that might be proper in the 
larger counties, should be paid by those counties.— 
He differed with those who advocated the appoint- 
ment of these officers by the Directors of the county, 
and thought they should be elected directly by the 
people. 

Mr. Colver, of West Chester, had been advoca- 
ting the creation of the office of County Superin- 
tendent for the last 5 years, and hoped the time had 
at last come when we were about to obtain them.— 
We want one clothed with authority passing contin- 
ually among us, stimulating the teachers and rousing 
all the friends of education. This would have the 
very best effect. This person must also be capable 
of giving information and advice to all who need it. 
By such means, we soon should have the schools so 
graded and elevated, that our boys, if we desire it, 
may be prepared by our Common Schools for en- 
trance into the best Colleges. To effect this—to con- 
vince the people that they can do this—no agency 
will be so efficient as that of a properly qualified 
County Superintendent. As to the supposition that 
the Massachusetts Schools are better than ours, tho’ 
a Massachusetts man, he was not prepared to admit 
it. On the contrary, he thought ours quite as good 
as they. In this he spoke from actual experience, 
having long been in the habit of visiting schools 
wherever he went, in both States. He approved of 
the mode of paying the County Superintendent sug- 
gested by Mr. Plotts; and thought this measure 
would be a greater benefit to the schools than any 
other that could be devised. 

Mr. Bush, of Bradford county, thought we ought 
not to recommend the appointment of a separate 
County Superintendent for each county. There were 
some counties in the State with a sparse population 
and few schools. In these cases, several such might 
be put into one district and committed to one officer- 

The resolution was then adopted unanimously. 

The committee to revise the Constitution made 
the following report: 

Art. 9. Shall read, Any friend of Education, whose 
name shall be reported by the Executive Committee 
may become an honorary member, by contributing 
one dollar annually, and shall have the privilege of 
participating in the discussions of the Association. 
Laid on the table. 


The Committee to coafer with the Editor of the 
School Journal made the following report which was 
accpted : 





That they have discharged the duty devolved upon 
them by their appointment, and as the result of the 
conference,have arrived at the following conclusions : 
first, that the Circulation of the Journal can be best 
increased at this time by individual effort; and, sec- 
ond, that its matter can be made more interesting by 
communications of a practical character from all 
parts of the State, especially such as detail the pro- 
gress of improvement in school matters, and the 
workings of schools; and such the Editor earnestly 
solicits ; 

Therefore, Resolved, That each member of this 
Association feel under obligations to renew his ef- 
forts to procure subscribers for the School Journal, 


and to add interest to its columns by frequent commu- 
nications. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The election of officers being the next business in 
order, Messrs Beck and Jones were appointed tellers. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for 
President, Prof. Jas Thompson, of Pittsburg; Mr. J. 
H. Brown, of Philadelphia; Mr. Elias Schneider, of 
Pottsville. 

No choice being made on the first ballot, a second 
ballot was ordered which resulted in the election of 
Prof. James THompson. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for Vice 
Presidents: Dr, A. T. Wright, of Philadelphia; 
Mr. Elias Schneider, of Pottsville; Mr. Wm. Rob- 
erts, of Philadelphia; Rev. J. M. Dickey, of Ches- 
ter; Mr. Wm. Travis, of Lawrence; Mr. John 
Beck, of Lancaster; Mr. J. P. Wickersham, of 
Lancaster; Mr. J. S. Barr, of Huntingdon; Mr. 
Sanford Colver, of Chester, Mr. W. V. Davis, of 
Lancaster; Prof. Thickston, of Meadville. 

Messrs. Wright, Schneiderand Travis were cho- 
sen on the first ballot, no choice being made on the 
second ballot; a third was ordered which resulted in 
the election of Mr. W. V. Davis. 

J. Joyce and A. K. Browne were chosen record- 
ing Secretaries. J. G. Barnwell was chosen Cor- 
responding Secretary. Mr. C. Plotts was elected 
Treasurer. 

The following gentlemen were nominated. for 
members of the Executive Committee, Messrs. J. P. 
Wickersnam, J. F. Stoddard, J. S. Barr, L. T. Co- 
vell, A. M. Gow, A. Jones, Sanford Colver, Rev. J. 
M. Dickey, Prof. Thickstun, when the following 
gentlemen, having received a majority of the votes 
polled, were declared elected, Messrs. Wickersham, 
Covell, Stoddard, Gow and Barr. 

The following order of business was announced 
for the Afternoon Session. 

1. Fixing a place for the next meeting of the As- 
sociation. 


2. Lecture by Prof. Thompson. 
Adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Association re-assembled at 2 o’clock. 

Minutes of the morning read and approved. 

The amendment to the Constitution, proposed at 
the morning session was unanimously adopted. 

Messrs. Cyrus Brinton and Dr. Joseph Gibbons, 
of Lancaster county, were elected honorary mem- 
bers. 

On motion of Mr, A. K. Browne, it was 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to call a meeting of the Association in Au- 
gust next at Pottsville. 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
proposed by Mr. Roberts, That in Article II, the 
words “ Christmas Holydays” be stricken out,and the 
words, month of August, be inserted. Laid on the 
table. 

On motion, 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to audit the Treasurer’s account. 


Committee—Messrs. Burrowes, Jones and Gow. 

Professor Thompson then delivered a lecture on 
Language. 

The Treasurer made a report on the condition of 
the Finances, which, on motion, was referred to the 
auditing committee. 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham, the first Wednes- 
cay in August was fixed as the day of meeting at 
Pottsville. 

On motion, 


Resolved, That this Association will adjourn final- 
ly to-morrow at 12 o’clock, M. 


Adjourned. 

EVENING £ESSION, 

The Association re-assembled at 7 o’clock. 

The question being taken on the amendment to 
the Constitution proposed in the afternoon, was de- 
cided in the negative, after discussion by Messrs. 
Travis, Plotts and Wickersham. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the next annual meeting of the 


——- be held on Tuesday, 26th of December, 


Prof. Thompson nominated Pittsburg as the next 
place of meeting. Decided in the negative. 

Mr. Roberts nominated Philadelphia. Decided 
in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. Gow, the motion being recon- 
sideration, was decided in the negative. 

Mr. Ibach nominated Reading; cecided in the 
negative; when 

On motion of Mr. Travis, the further considera- 
tion of the question was postponed until the morning 
session. 

Mr. A. M. Gow, of Washington, then read the re- 
port of the committee on Primary Schools—the 





Teacher and the mode of instruction. [See page 
224. ] 

On motion, the report was accepted. 

Prof. Thompson thought this report was one which 
merited and ought to receive a full discussion; and 
that we should all endeavor to carry away with us, 
and put into practice. its invaluable precepts, Pres- 
idents and Professors in colleges and Principals of 
the higher schools, as they are called, might and 
ought to learn from it, and comprehend their depen- 
dence, for success, upon its principles. The great 
mistake has been that we have been presenting im- 
proper food tothe mind of the little child. We must 
begin to give him that which is fitted to his wants. 
If thus treated, his mind would be found capable of 
much greater and better things than are now thought 
possible. The b-a-b bab, b-e-b beb system, which 
supplies no ideas, must be given up, and real nutri- 
tive food for the young, lively, inquisitive mind sup- 
plied. It is true, that the youthful intellect may be 
overstrained by pushing the opposite system to the 
old one, too far. But there isa safe medium which 
may be adopted and which will be productive of vast 
advantage. That medium seems to be happily taken 
in the report of the Committee. 

Mr. Colver made some remarks and concluded by 
suggesting that the members of the Association free- 
ly express their views on this most important topic ; 
inviting them to state and compare their respective 
plans and experience, with the principles laid down 
in the report. 

Mr. Lamborn, Lancaster co., was willing to state 
his experience, but desired first to make a remark. 
It is stated in the report that the infant mind is often 
committed to incompetent instructors, and it recom- 
mends, no doubt properly, the employment of female 
teachers in the primary schools. It also truly as- 
serts that these schools are the most important of all. 
Yet why is it that the compensation of this class of 
teachers, who have charge of our most important 
schools, is less than that of males? Is this not in- 
consistent? And when we, as an Association, ad- 
mit females without the payment of any contribu- 
tion, do we not sanction this inconsistency, since we 
thereby seem to give our sanction to the rule which 
makes the difference in compensation? He thought 
members of the Association should think of this. 

On motion of Mr. Browne, of Schuylkill, the fur- 
ther discussion of the report was postponed till to- 
morrow. 

The auditing committee made the following re- 
port: That the whole amount received up to this 
date is $127,25; that the payments amount to $95.75 
and that there is a balance in the treasury of $31.50. 

Mr. Burrowes presented 500 copies of the memo- 
rial to the Legislature, which had been adopted yes- 
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terday, for the use of the members. He stated that 

copy would also be sent to each subscriber to the 
School Journal, and others he sent into all the coun- 
ties of the State. He then offered the following res- 
olution which was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the members of this Association 
are requested to take the number of copies of the 
memorial to the Legislature praying for the estab- 
lishment of normal schools and a more efficient su- 
perintendence of the schools, with which they may 
be furnished by the committee on the subject; that 
they shall place each memorial in efficient hands for 
the procurement of signatures in their respective 
counties; and that they shall have them forwarded 
to the Legislature before the 1st of February, 1854. 


The committees on ‘“ Schoo] Discipline,” “ Dis- 
trict Libraries,” and ‘* Examination of Teachers,” 
were continued till next meeting of the Association. 

The Executive Committee suggested the following 
topics for reports at the next meeting: 


1. The Past, the Present and the Future of the 
Teacher of Pennsylvania. ; 
. The co-education of the sexes. 
Compulsory attendance upon school. 
. The teaching of composition and declamation. 
Vocal Music in schools. 
. Moral Instruction in’ schools. 
. Union graded schools in town and country. 
. The workings of the public schools in Phila- 
delphia. 

9. The influence of Females as Teachers. 


vo 


DAD oes 


On motion, adjourned. 
THIRD DAY. 
Association assembled at 8 o’clock, A, M. 
Prof. James Thompson addressed the Throne of 
Grace. 
On motion of Mr. Burrowes, 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to report, at the next session, on such of the topics 
presented by the Executive Committee as should be 
selected by the Association. 

The President appointed the following committees, 


motiens to that effect having been first adopted : 
1. The Past, the Present, and the Future of the 
Teacher of Pennsylvania: 


Tho. H. Burrowes, of Lancaster. 
A. T. Wright, Philadel phia. 
Amos Row, Lancaster. 


2. The Co-Education of the Sexes. 


J. P. Wickersham, of Lancaster. 
Prof. Jas. Thompson, Pittsburg. 
Sanford Colver, West Chester. 


3. Compulsory attendance upon school. 
W. V. Davis, of Lancaster. 
John Joyce, Philadelphia. 
J. S. Barr, Huntingdon. 
4. The teaching of Composition and Declamation. 


E. Lamborn, of Lancaster. 
Wn. Field, Schuylkill Haven. 


5. Vocal Music in Schools. 
J. H. Brown, of Philadelphia. 
P. A. Creager, “ 
Conly Plotts, Muncy. 
4. Moral Instruction in Schools. 
Wn. Travis, of Lawrence. 
J. H. Brown, Philadelphia. 
John Beck, Lancaster. . 
7. Union Graded Schools in Town and Country. 
J. M. Barnett, of Allegheny. 
D. 8. Burns, Lancaster. 
John M. Dickey, Chester. 
8. The workings of the public schools in Philadel- 
phia. 
Wm. Roberts, of Philadelphia. 
P. A. Creager, 
Asa Jones, “6 
9. The influence of Females as Teachers. 


A. K. Browne, of Pottsville. 
David Wilson, Juniata. 
Ira C. Mitchell, Centre. 


On motion of Mr. Wickersham, the question of the 
place for holding the next annual meeting was again 


taken up. 
Mr. ‘Wickersham nominated Lewistown. 
Mr. Gow “ Pittsburg. 


Whereupon LEWISTOWN was_ unanimously 
adopted as the place of holding the next annual meet- 
ing on the 26th of December, 1854. 

The topic of primary education embraced in Mr. 
Gow’s report was then further discussed. 

Mr. Watson, of New York, said he had been much 
interested and profited by the reports and discussions 
of the meeting. He did not propose to make a set 
speech, but would venture a few remarks in refer- 
ence to the mode of teaching to spell and to pro- 
nounce, which seemed to be in place in the discus- 
sion of this report. These were too much neglected 
in most schools, not only of the primary but of the 
higher grades. Agesilaus, king of Sparta, had 
wisely said, that “ boys ought to study those things 
which they were to practice when they became men.” 
This precept is not sufficiently kept in view in our 
schools, and particularly in the matter of orthography 
and pronunciation. Why is it that very many educa- 
ted men, as they are called, are continually compell- 
ed to use a Dictionary when they write? It is ow- 
ing to a defect in their primary school training ; and 
ought to be avoided by the proper use of dictation 
exercises and writing words, as the best mode of 
learning tospell them correctly. There is a book— 

Mr. Travis interrupted Mr. Watson and stated 
that he was out of order, in alluding to any particular 
text-books, or discussing their merits. 

After some conversational remarks by various 
members and the President, Mr. Watson was per- 
mitted to continue, but desired to avoid allusion to 





Cyrus Brinton, Chester. 


any particular series of text-books. 
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Mr. Watson continued by saying: It is a fact 
that there is a great defect in teaching this branch. 
One difficulty arises from the mode of giving out to 
the scholar the word to be spelled, pronouncing it as 
spelled and not as spoken in common conversation, 
This misleads him when he comes to write the word 
from its ordinary pronunciation. Again, many teach- 
ers permit the pupil to try a number of times to spell 
the word. Thisisnot spelling; itis guessing, The 
most useful and most successful mode is by writing 
—by dictation exercises—by using both the eye and 
the ear. Correct pronunciation is most important, 
and teachers ought to be very careful on this sub- 
ject. If not, they will mislead their pupils and when 
they come to use their knowledge of orthography in 
actual business, it will be found defective. Words 
should always be pronounced to them as they are 
used, according to the best standard. It has been 
said that “there is nothing more beautiful than a 
word fitly spoken,” It is like “apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” 

Mr. Hobbs, of Lancaster co., had discovered con- 
siderable difference between the New York pronun- 
ciation and that which prevails here, even among 
educated persons. This presented a difficulty to the 
practical teacher. Ought he to teach the prevalent 
pronunciation of the vicinity where he labors, or 
should he attempt to correct this, and compel his pu- 
pil to conform to one universal standard ! 

Mr. Watson thought there should be one uniform 
standard. Webster was his, both in pronunciation 
and orthography. 

On motion of Mr. Travis the discussion was 
closed. 

Mr. Roberts offered the following preamble and 
resolutions which were unanimously adopted : 


Wuereas, Our Association has, during its present 
session, met with much kindness and hospitality, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
presented to the inhabitants of the city of Lancas- 
ter for their hospitable reeeption of us, and also for 
the use of this commodious Hall. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be 
also tendered to the various Rail Road Companies, 
for the reduction of fare liberally allowed to all 
members in attendance at this meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Hobbs offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That every member of this Association 
exert his or her best endeavors to establish a Teach- 
ers Association in every School District of the State, 
as far as practicable. 

Mr. Hobbs said that he thought in the counties 
most awake to the interests of education, associations 
had been formed and had been found a most influen- 
tial means of promoting the cause. It was for the 
purpose of still further spreading this influence, that 
this resolution was offered. 





Mr. Travis was glad this resolution had been of- 
fered, and thought the best mode of effecting this, 
and other desirable results, such as the general in- 
troduction of Teachers’ Institutes and county asso- 
ciations, the grading of schools, &c., would be the 
employment of a State Agent, by the teachers, as re- 
commended in the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee. It is possible, and it is to be hoped, that the Le- 
gislature by its action this winter may prevent the 
necessity of some part of the duties of such an agent; 
but there would still remain much to be effected by 
such an agency, which the action of the Legislature 
could not reach. He therefore hoped the Associa- 
tion would, now, take the necessary steps to effect 
the employment of such an agent at an early day. 
He could pledge Lawrence county for at least $50 
towards the expense, and one gentleman present was 
willing to contribute $25. 
cuuld bo raised with a little effort. 

Mr, Gow thought it right that this matter should 
be discussed. The result of a like move in Ohio had 
been most influential for good. Mr. Lorin Andrews, 
the agent of the teachers of Ohio, had stirred up a 
feeling which had placed that State far in advance. 
In the event of not obtaining county superintendents 


He thought the means 


this winter, it might be well to appoint a committee 
to take action on this subject next summer. This 
would place us fully six months in advance of where 
we shall be, if we do nothing now. 

Mr. McElroy, of Indiana co., concurred in be- 
lieving district associations of teachers, among the 
most valuable agencies for promoting the good of the 
schools and the cause; and that their number would 
be greatly increased by the operations of an efficient 
State Agent. There were, however, two ifs in the 
case: if the right man can be procured, and if he 
can be compensated. Both would present obstacles; 
but the means were not so difficult as the man. It 
would require one of very peculiar qualifications, and 
every thing would depend on making the proper se- 
lection. Still he thought we could find sucha one in 
the State. 

Mr. Lamborn agreed that our people and the 
teachers, too, needed stirring up in this matter. The 
small number in attendance at the present meeting 
shows that mere organization, in the shape of meet- 
ings and associations, is not of itself sufficient to arouse 
them. We must have something more active and 
permanent; and this agency seems to meet the case. 

Resolution unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Travis then offered the following : 

Resolved, That a Select Committee be appointed 


on the subject of a Paid Agency, to report at the 
Pottsville meeting. 


Mr. Gow suggested that the committee should 
consist of a small number, say three, as being most 
efficient. 
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Prof. Thompson was in favor of a larger commit- 
tee than three. He would prefer twenty or thirty; 
or even one in each county. ‘his would give the 
committee the command of more knowledge and 
means. 

Mr. Plotts thought that a central committee of 
three would be better. They might correspond with 
all parts of the State, and thus obtain all the knowl- 
edge and means possible, with greater efficiency. 

Mr. Wickersham hoped the committee would only 
report a plan to the Pottsville meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and not attempt to raise the means, or put 
the agency into operation. He was strong in hope 
that the creation of the office of cvunty superinten- 
dent by the Legislature,'this winter, would supersede 
the necessity of a Teachers’ State agent. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted, and 
the following committee appointed: Messrs. Wm. 
Travis, J. H. Brown, and [. H. Burrowes. 

The President urged the necessity of all Com- 
mittees appointed, reporting at the Pottsville meet- 
ing, inasmuch as that would be the most important 
meeting in the year. 

Mr. Wickersham announced thatthe new Execu- 
tive Committee had met last night and organized ; 
and that they had resolved to carry out as fully as 
they could, the plans of the late committee, especial- 
ly in relation to the increase of Teachers’ Institutes. 
He hoped that the members of the Association would 
lend their aid in this important work, and favor the 
committee with their assistance in its promotion. 

The President then said that there was no further 
business before the chair, and that the hour for ad- 
journment had nearly arrived. He called on Mr, 
Burrowes to address the association. 

Mr, Burrowes declined the honor of making a 
formal address. He was there more as a looker on 
than as an active member, and had only taken part 
when the case seemed unavoidable. He delighted 
in contemplating this as a teachers’ association—as 
the first great move towards occupying that profes- 
sional position before the public which was soneces- 
sary to their own and the common good, and which 
al] true friends of general education were not only 
willing but anxious to concede. Even if he felt able 
to instruct them, which he did not, he should prefer 
to see them do their own thinking and their own 
speaking. In this connexion he would, however, 
add a remark, or rather offer his opinion. It had 
become common to invite members of other profes- 
sions to make addresses before Teachers’ Associa- 
tions and meetings, and to announce them as among 
the chief attractions of the occasion. This he 
thought both unnecessary and inexpedient. Teach- 
ers ought to be and are, capable of making address- 
es, and giving advice to each other ; but this reliance 








on other professions seemed like an admission that 
they were not. Gentlemen relied on to perform this 
duty also frequently, for good cause he had no doubt, 
did not attend and a disappointment was the result. 
This was unpleasant all round. If he might take 
the liberty of a suggestion to the Executive commit- 
tee, it would be, hereafter not to rely on this kind of 
aid. If citizens engaged in other callings were 
willing to favor them with the encouragement of 
their presence and with evening addresses and lec- 
tures, this would be all right and beneficial; but the 
teacher ought to hold the most prominent place in 
the Teachers’ association. 


The President said he heartily approved of the 
remarks which had just been made. If farmers or 
mechanics should call a meeting, would they ask 
teachers to aid and instructthem? If the lawyers 
should hold one, on business appertaining to their 
calling, would they request the aid of some teacher 
to address, and inform them of their duties? or would 
the same be true of the medical profession ? or of the 
clerical? Shall we then, quietly sit down, and ac- 
knowledge ourselves inferior to all other professions? 
Shall we, who profess the ability to instruct others, 
acknowledge ourselves incapable of discharging our 
professional duties when associated, without aid ?— 
Remember, we shall take just the place in society, 
that we assume to ourselves, provided we have mer- 
it to maintain that position. 


It is a frequent complaint, made by teachers, that 
we do not receive that respect and consideration from 
society, which our calling entitles us to. It is our 
own fault ; how constantly do we see, when teachers 
are called together, to transact busines connected 
with the advancement or improvement of their pro- 
fession, that the great Mr. Somebody, is to preside, 
and some popular man to address them ;—to address 
teachers !—and the poor teacher, quietly folds hie 
arms and sits dewn, to learn from those who are to- 
tally ignorant of the art of teaching,—of the best 
method of training the youthful mind, and of giving 
it an expanse vast as creation. As well employ the 
blind, to spy out the inequalities of the intricate path 
we tread. 

For my part, I feel humbled and mortified, at such 
proceedings. It was with feelings of regret that I no- 
ticed, that the woithy chairman of our Executive 
Committee deemed it proper to call attention to this 
meeting, by the announcement, that an eminent 
lawyer of Philadelphia was to address us, (though he 
failed to do so;) thereby hoping, no doubt, to present 
greater inducements for a large meeting. 

Is it so, that we have no teachers capable of ad- 
dressing a public assembly on the subject of educa- 
tion? Then let them qualify themselves speedily 


for that purpose. 
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Have we none, popular, as orators? Then let 
them by the frequency and excellency of their ad- 
dresses, soon become popular. 

I thank our friends of other professions for their 
countenance and support. I welcome them, when 
they mingle with us, on subjects in which we have 
a common interest. But.we must rely upon our- 
selves—upon our own ability—in the management 
of our public meetings, where the business only re- 
ters to our professional interests. 

We have usually had the presence of the reverend 
clergy, and we have welcomed them, and with pleas- 
ure called upon them to address the throne of Grace 
for blessings upon our deliberations. The first mor- 
ning excepted, the three days session of our present 
meeting has been without them. We find no fault. 
We can act for ourselves; and here, as elsewhere, 
implore the divine blessing by means of some one of 
our own members. 

let us not forget that history points back to the 
time, when teachers were the advisers, directors, or 
legislators, of enlightened and civilized communi- 
ties: while some other professions were practised 
by slaves, or inferior members of society. 

Let us be true to ourselves, and the cause in which 
we are engaged. The youth of this Great Republic 
must have the best talent and purest minds, for their 
instructors; or our repeblic must sink, as other re- 
publics have, where the voice of the patriot teacher 
was not heard in the halls of learning. 

Mr. Travis said he agreed with the President in 
approving the object intended by the gentleman 
who had introduced this subject ; though he must dif- 
fer as to the means of effecting it. The view of 
the Executive Committee in inviting the two gen- 
tlemen, who were announced for addresses in the 
programme of the present meeting, was this: That 
while our fellow teachers are rapidly improving, we 
all yet need the aid of the wisest and the best mem- 
bers of the other professions. We also may be im- 
proved by occasionally listening to model orations 
by some of the most gifted men of the land. We 
may even learn from them, in the line of our profes- 
sion. Being lookers on and not actors with us, they 
perceive things which we cannot see, and may give 
us information which we cannot derive from any 
other source. Instead of cutting them off, he was 
in favor of making a judicious use of their assist- 
ance. It was proper for him to add, that Mr. Jaco- 
bus, who had been invited, was a teacher, and that 
Mr. Wharton is cne who takes a most active part 
in the promotion of general education. It would be 
remembered also, that some of the reports to be read 
at Pottsville—one of them at least—is to be prepar- 
ed by a gentleman who is not a teacher. Yet he ex- 
pected to take pleasure in hearing it. That gentle- 





man might, however, be called an exception from 
the general rule; but he was himself in favor of re- 
ceiving aid from every quarter. 

Mr. Burrowes, on behalf of the reverend clergy 
of the Ciiy of Lancaster, stated that if it had been 
intimated that their presence was desired in the ca- 
pacity referred to by the President, not only any 
one but all of them, he felt confident, would have at- 
tended, morning, noon and evening. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Keyes had officiated by request, at the opening of 
the session ; but beyond this, it was not thought ne- 
cessary to ask assistance. It wasa standing objec- 
tion against the common schools, in the minds of some, 
that religion is not taught in them. But while this 
was necessarily so, it was also right that the public; 
should see that the teachers were not without religion 
and that, on all proper occasions, they are both will- 
ing and accustomed to address the Deity in prayer. 
This, and no backwardness on the part of the resi- 
dent clergy, was the reason why they had not been 
invited to officiate. 

Mr. Plotis stated that some of the ladies who 
were members, had refrained from voting during the 
session, for the reason that not having been permit- 
ved to contribute to the funds of the association, they 
could not therefore regard themselves as on an equal- 
ity with the gentlemen. He hoped they would here 
after regard this matter in its true light. The ex- 
emption was intended asa mark of respect, and by 
no means as indicating a desire to curtail them of 
their full privileges as members and teachers. 

The President on retiring from the chair address- 
ed a few affectionate parting words to the members 
of the Association. 

Rev. Mr. Bishop closed with prayer. 

Adjourned to meet Aug. 2, 1854, in Pottsville. 

A. K. Browne, 


Secretaries. 
Joun Joyce, ‘ 





MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT MEETINGS. 

[Preceding and subsequent to the regular sessions 
of the Association, on the suggestion of Mr. Colver 
of West Chester, many of the members assembled 
for a free interchange of views and experience in 
teaching. As these conversational meetings proved 
to be highly interesting and beneficial, it is much to 
be regretted that more full notes of them were not 
taken. The following sketch has been furnished by 
Mr. Row of Lancaster, and is inserted, in the hope 
that at all future meetings of the Association the 
practice may be continued, and the results fully re- 
ported.—Eb. } 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

The subject of School Discipline was discussed by 

Messrs. Jones and others. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, | P. M. 
Mr. Bush was called upon to give a lecture on 
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Physical Geography. He spoke of the nature and 
cause of tides, currents, Gulf Stream, Isothermal 
lines, snow, rain, &c.; and illustrated his remarks by 
trequent reference to the Hemispherical Maps. He 
remarked that the Ocean being the great reservoir 
in which all the streams deposited their waters and 
extraneous matter, it is supposed that many parts of 
it are rapidly filling up, as the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Brown observed that recent coast surveys 
would render that opinion improbable, as the Gulf 
of Mexico was found to be even deeper than the At- 
lantic ocean. 

Mr. Barnwell wished to know what the depth of 
the Atlantic ocean was? 

Mr. Brown was not prepared to give the estimated 
depth. 

Mr. Bush replied that prob.bly the bottom of the 
Gulf and Ocean bore some similarity to the surface 
of the Earth; and that in making those examina- 
tions, the plummet might have been dropped into the 
valleys of the Gulf. 

Inquiries were made whether the Mediterranean 
had receded at any point within a given time? Mr. 
Bush said he could not tell; but that the German 
ocean had. . 

This lecture elicited many interesting remarks ; 
and it was agreed that these meetings be continued 
before and after each session of the Association. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, being asked to give 
his method of teaching Geography, said that in com- 
mencing the study he would first teach the pupils the 
general outlines of Geography—the grand divisions 
of the earth, the names of the different parts of the 
earth, &c.—without pursuing the usual course laid 
down in the text-book : that the study of Geography 
was always useful and interesting to pupils when pro- 
perly presented to their minds, but he regretted to 
say that many of our text-books did not possess this 
necessary requisite, and that the defect could only 
be supplied by the skill and experience of the Teach- 
er. He would always endeavor to keep up an inter- 
est among his pupils by varying the exercises, and 
never oblige the pupil to memorize every line and 
word with reference to minor localities in the text- 
books. He approved of memorizing clear, correct 
definitions; and was in favor of the pupils drawing 
outline maps on paper and blackboard. 

Mr. Colver was called upon to state his method 
of teaching composition. He said the pupils in his 
school only wrote once every two weeks, and the 
subject was given them some time before. The 
compositions were then handed to the Teacher for 
examination, and afterwards read by the pupils before 
the school and in the presence of patrons and trus- 
tees, who are invited to be present on the day appro- 
priated to this exercise. He had found this a most 
salutary means of awakening an interest on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Brown said in teaching beginners to compose 
he would simply require the pupils to write the names 
of visible objects and describe them as well as they 
could. This would form the first lesson. He would 


sometimes take a book, select some easy sentence or 
paragraph, and require the pupils to write on their 
slates all the important words contained in it, after 
which he would read distinctly the sentence and 
then require the pupils to reconstruct it from their 
own resources, so as to include every word given 





out tothem. He also found it a good plan to read 
some amusing story or anecdote, and request the pu- 
pils to write itafterwards, Advanced classess were 
only required to write once a week, and the subject 
was usually announced some time previously, by wri- 
ting it on the blackboard. No pupil was permitted 
to write his composition in school. If any pupil of- 
fered a composition which was not original, he was 
required to write another the same week. No com- 
position was to be less than a page of foolscap. Af- 
ter the compositions were examined, a few of them 
were read each week before the school. 

Mr. Porter was called upon to give some of his 
views on teaching the English Alphabet. He said 
the school of which he has charge, at present, does 
not require any of the higher branches, as those 
which he formally taught in New York did, but 
merely the elements. He considered it essentially 
necessary that the pupils be taught the elementary 
sounds of the letters, and gave some illustrations of 
his plan of teaching them. 

Mr. Lamborn made some appropriate remarks in 
regard to cultivating the voice so as to be able to 
read with a clear, distinct and commanding tone. 

o 





THURSDAY MORNING. 


Mr. Wickersham made some remarks on his meth- 
od of teaching Arithmetic. He did not confine him- 
self to rules, but principles, and impressed them 
thoroughly upon the memory by practical examples. 
Neither did he observe the regular course laid down 
in text books; but would select such portions as 
would seem to be the most expedient. 

Mr. Brown said he would not altogether discard 
the memorising of rules, as all teachers taught more 
or less by rules, either by those of the book or of 
their own construction. 

This topic was further discussed by Messrs, Lam- 
born, Hobbs, Plotts and Brown. 

Prof. Thomson was called on to give his method 
of teaching notation and numeration. He said he 
he adopted the French method in numeration and 
notation, by triplets and sometimes by the order of the 
units, either of which would soon enable the pupil to 
write and read numbers up to millions. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2 O'CLOCK. 

Mr. Barnwell made some interesting remarks on 
the subject of teaching English Grammar. Remarks 
were also made by Messrs Hobbs, Lamborn, Watson 
and Plotts. 

Prof. Thomson thought that children should be 
taught the meaning and proper use of words, before 
they undertake the study of the language asa sci- 
ence. He illustrated his views by reference to na- 
ture itself, and the manner in which children gain 
a knowledge of language from surrounding objects. 
He was in favor of teaching pupils to analyze senten- 
ces and ascertain the relation which each member 
bore to the others. He said he was a decided advo- 
cate in that respect, of Green’s system of English 
Grammer. 

On motion of Mr. Hobbs, the followiug resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Teachers of Lancaster city 
and county, tender thanks to those Teachers and 
Friends from a distance, who have met and so profit- 
ably entertained us, in our social meeting. 

Resolved, That this resolution be pulished with 
the proceeeings of the Association. 

A. Row, Chairman. 
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Addresses, Reports, Kc. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 
Sor the year 1853, submitted to the Association at 
its first Annual Meeting, held at Lancaster, on 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th of December, 1853. 


In accordance with a provision of the Constitution, 
the Executive Committee have kept “a ful] record 
of their proceedings,” and the following is their An- 
nual Report : 

The committee have kept steadily in view the in- 
structions of the Association, to take such measures 
as would secure the organization of County Teachers’ 
Institutes throughout the State as speedily as possi- 
ble. In order to effect this object, the members of 
the committee, individually, have sought to open a 
familiar correspondence with the most prominent 
Teachers of the State and other active friends of 
Education. In a few cases we have received very 
encowraging replies; but in too many cases a pro- 
tracted silence has indicated either the want of a 
proper appreciation of our motives, or, what is even 
more disastrous to the cause, the want of any dispo- 
sition to discommode themselves in regard to the 
subject to which our letter solicited their attention. 

In pleasing contrast with this indifference, however, 
the committee can report that whenever the chair- 
man, or any other member, has visited any parts of 
the State to make inquiry in regard to the education- 
al feeling,or to labor in conducting Institutes, he has 
been cordially received and every possible facility 
given him to advance the cause. In this it appears 
that while men will not stop to read or write upon 
the subject, the appeal to their social feelings, by a 
personal presentation of the cause, immediately 
awakens into life the latent spark of true patriotism 
that may be found in every true American citizen: 
a patriotism that is based on a disinterested philan- 
thropy as broad as the wants of the race, and, when 
operated upon by the proper influences, as expansive 
as the sphere of its action demands. People are 
more indifferent to the cause of education from the 
force of habit than from any disposition to let their 
children grow up in ignorance. Everybody loves to 
hear of the advancement and prosperity of the cause, 
but the custom of looking to the Legislature, or to 
some foreign instrumentality fir the reformation of 
their schools, and of negligently waiting for that 
cause to commence its operations in some mysterious 
way, has become so imperious, that it is at risk of a 
man’s reputation for sanity to be the author of any 
proposed radical change in the ordinary routine of 
things, in his own neighborhood. Probably this cus- 
tom has as strong hold upon Pennsylvanians as upon 
the citizens of any State in the Union. Progress is 





growth requires a large amount of light and heat, or 
the plant will not take a symmetrical form. Our 
people have the Puritanic element as fully developed 
as the New-Englander, but with much less of his im- 
petuosity. Having been settled but little more 
than half a century later than the earliest of the New 
England States, Pennsylvania has until lately been 
thought to be at least a hundred years behind the old 
Bay State in educational advancement. But the 
facts which this Association are about to bring to 
light, under the guidance of a gracious Providence, 
will clear up this scandal, if the comparison do not 
even result to the disadvantage of our Eastern friends. 

Pennsylvanians love enterprise, as is clearly man- 
ifest in their long lines of public improvements; 
but these have been carried on at such disadvantage 
that the people wait to see clearly what is needed to 
be done, before they enter upon any new undertaking. 
And there is often a great virtue in this. 

Our commerce and her manufactures compete with 
the world, and why should not our schools also ?— 
More light is needed: a better understanding of the 
object to be gained, the work to be done, and the 
profits to be derived from it. It is the last thing 
that enters the mind of a community in Pennsylva- 
nia, as has been above intimated, that all the ele- 
ments of a speedy and world-famed progress is in 
their very midst ; but when that thought has taken 
firm hold of the public mind, a progress in earnest 
may be expected. The organization of County Edu- 
cational Associations, which hold frequent short 
meetings for discussions and reports; but more espe- 
cially the organization of Teachers’ Institutes, with 
exercises for the practical Common School Teacher, 
conducted by skillfu! Instructors, are bringing this 
fact before the mind of every intelligent citizen.— 
There are as yet but few willing to contend for this 
vantage ground already gained; but it is hoped that 
the State Association will so strengthen the hands 
of these few, as to give them an easy victory. 

The first Teachers’ Institute in the State was held 
at Erie, commencing on the 8th Sept. 1851 ; but as it 
was originated and carried through mainly by foreign 
aid, none has been held in that county since. The 
second was held in Schuylkill county in the same 
month ; and the third in Lawrence county, the same 
year, commencing on the 27 October: this one has 
held two annual meetings since, with somewhat in- 
creasing interest. In 1852 the Crawford county 
Teachers’ Institute, the Conemaugh for Westmore- 
land and Indiana counties, and the Lancaster County 
Teachers’ Institutes, were organized with great effi- 
eiency; each of them has had one annual meeting, 
and the latter,two, with greatly increased interest 
and more widely extended influence. During the 





not, indeed, an exotic here; but its spontaneous 


present year, Washington county and Wayne coun- 
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ty have organized Teachers’ Institutes with high pro- 
mises of great usefulness. Educational meetings 
have been held during the year, and Associations or- 
ganized with more or less efficiency in Warren, Bea- 
ver, Allegheny, Westmoreland, Fayette, Armstrong, 
Chester, Philadelphia, Berks, Huntingdon, Blair and 
Centre. 

Allegheny county Association has kept up month- 
ly meetings for about two years, having exertec much 
good influence upon the western part of the State, 
as the Lancaster and Schuylkil] county Associations 
and the Philadelphia county Association of Principals 
of Schools have done on the eastern part. Besides 
these County Associations, there is the “ Northern 
Pennsylvania Association for the Advancement of 
Education” which has held two spirited meetings ; 
and from the tone of its published proceedings, strong 
hopes for great and good influence are aroused. How 
much the Associations already in existence when the 
committee commenced their labors, have been bene- 
fitted by their proceedings, and to what extent they 
have been instrumental in leading to the action taken 
in other places during the past year, they are not 
able to say. In all cases where application has been 
made for aid, they have given all that was in their 
power to give. But this in most cases has amounted 
to very little. Frequent solicitations have been 
made to the chairman of the committee for personal 
aid in conducting Institutes, but his engagements as 
Superintendent of a large school at home, which is 
not yet completely organized, have prevented any 
compliance with these requests, except in one case. 
Other members of the committee have been placed 
in similar circumstances, 

In order that a Teachers’ Institute may be proper- 
Jy and efficiently condncted, at least two practical 
Teachers, able to stand at the blackboard by the 
week, must be present to conduct such exercises 
as are calculated to benefit and interest the Com- 
mon Scuoot Tracuer, as he is now found in the 
State generally. Men of such talents are rare ; and 
when they are found—always with a warm heart 
and a willing mind—all their energies are taxed in 
conducting and teaching a large school. It struck 
the minds of the committee, at the time they entered 
upon their labors, that such men could be induced to 
leave their schools for a week or two during the 
term to labor in Institutes. This they have found to 
be a false hope in their own cases; and from the na- 
ture of the case, such sacrifice can be expected in 
few instances. A man who teaches from four to six 
hours, as the principal of a well-conducted school, 
cannot reasonably be spared from it, for a week at a 
time. Consequently, some other method must be 


adopted. The Executive Committee have no funds 
at their disposal, with which they might enlist aid in 


this work. They have been compelled, therefore, to 
adopt the method of giving such encouragement and 
advice as they could, and letting further active mea- 
sures rest, until the Association should be able to 
take further action upon the subject. 

In almost every county throughout the State, there 
are teachers and school directors and other educa- 
tionists, who would cheerfully take ho'd of this work, 
and carry it on toa speedy completion, but wish some 
one—they really need some one who is capable—to 
take the lead. They want to be shown what there 
is to do, and they will go forward and do it with al] 
their hearts. 

Since the Pittsburg meeting of the Association, 
according to instruction given them, the committee 
have issued a circular on the subject of Teachers’ 
Institutes, five hundred of which have been sent to 
different parts of the State. Some cheerful responses 
have been given to these circulars. It was thought 
a table of valuable statistics in regard to educational 
meetings could be made out from the replies to this 
circular, but the informaticn received was too mea- 
gre to justify the ‘attempt. Another circular, pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania School Journal, asking 
statistics of Colleges, Academies, Seminaries, &c., 
has met with a similar fate. 

Notwithstanding it would have been pleasant, and 
that it was very desirable, to receive information 
through these channels, by which this report might 
have been made much more interesting and valuable, 
yet there is no reason fordiscouragement. Nodoubt 
many an earnest man, elated with the hope that some- 
thing was about to be done for the advancement of 
the cause of schools, took up his pen, determined to 
write. But when he asked himself, * What shall I 
write!” his whole frame trembled with a deeper 
emotion. Fifteen years ago, some bold innovators in 
the Legislature projected a plan for establishing a 
system of public schools, supported partly by an ap- 
propriation from the State, but relying mainly for 
support upon direct t.xation, according to the will of 
the people in each school district. By some strange, 
wonder-working power, that system took root at once, 
and its first production was a new school house, of 
some sort, within a mile or two of every man’s door. 
But shall he go on to tell you that, from March till 
December, no sound of mortal’s foot has been heard 
in those desolated walls, and that during the short 
days of three months in winter, the “ young folks” 
of the larger class have resorted thither, under the 
lead of one of their play-fellows, rather to plan the 
campaign for evening frolics, than to improve their 
minds with learning and study? That the leading 
object of their school directors, in that part, was to 
take such measures as would save their portion of the 





State appropriation? Shall he tell you that the 
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Teacher in that region is stil] employed at $8 a 
month and required to chop wood, make the fires 
and board around? Ah, no: this is the story of our 
shame, and but few good men have nerve to tell it. 
They would rather wait for Providence to introduce, 
in some mysterious way, a better state of things, 
whereof they may speak with gladness and praise! 

This is nota feeling of confidence in God; itis not 
that living faith which reacheth within the vail and 
lays hold of promises. No, it is an indifference ap- 
proaching contentment with things as they are. It 
is a slothfulness, to pluck up which, is like rending 
the heart-strings. Aye, more: itislike tearing open 
the purse strings and demanding a sacrifice to a 
nobler goddess than political fame or national golden 
wealth. Press it a little further, and stubborn re- 
sentment to every demand will be the result. 

Such communities are not few and far between. 
They must be treated cautiously. They hope for bet- 
ter things, but they are not willing to po BETTER.— 
The idea of general or universal education, in any 
proper sense has not yet entered their minds. Such 
an expansive idea will require time to gain a home 
with them. This is not discouraging ; for it is the 
great object of this Association to carry light into 
those dark places; to show up these great failures in 
their true light and to trace them to their legitimate 
causes. 
are continually encroaching upon these shadows, 


It is not discouraging ; for the light spots 


which will not much longer be able to conceal them- 
selves from the public gaze. 

Antagonism among the schools of different grades 
and of different kinds is beginning to disappear.— 
The patrons of these various schools already acknow]- 
edge their common mission: their good influences 
begin to converge rapidly. It isa growing sentiment 
among all classes that Teacnine isa PRroresston, 
and that the employments in all departments of that 
Profession are alike honorable and worthy of com- 
pensation; while the highest responsibility rests with 
the ‘Teacher of the primary school, where are re- 
quired the most talent and the most careful prepara- 
tion for entering upon the duties. No one supposes 
the proper development of the appropriate sphere of 
this profession can be brought out by the action of any 
external influences: all the forces necessary to im- 
mediate elevation to the first rank among the learned 
professions, in the estimation, confidence and Jove of 
the people, are to be found chiefly within itself.— 
There is a level above which we cannot rise without 
the most serious injury. There isa niche for us high 
up in the temple of Fame. That niche is still vacant. 
It is now clearly distinct from all others, and it will 
enlarge as the character of the profession shall grow 
more worthy to fill it. 


The work we are called upon to perform is as 


unique as it is necessary and important. To attempt 
too much is almost as fatal as to refuse to do that 
which we are called to perform. The legitimate ob- 
ject of our Association, like the appropriate duties of 
our profession, is as little understood by ourselves, as 
by the citizens of the State in which we live. The 
whole action is new, and as such, it must not be ex- 
pected to proceed smoothly and uninterruptedly. As 
wise men, seeking to do a good work, it is well for 
us to take our bearings carefully ; to fix our starting 
points judiciously. 

It seems then not inappropriate for the committee 
to make some inquiry in regard to the legitimate 
sphere of the Association, before proceeding to in- 
dicate any particular course for the coming year. 


The great idea of Universal Education had its ori- 
gin in benevolence. Nothing but a spirit of true 
benevolence will ever complete the great work of 
Universal Education. Legislative action has done 
much for it; so has political equality ; and free and 
extensive commercial intercourse has done more than 
all similar causes. But such indirect influences can 
effect nothing definite in the matter. The law may 
provide ways and means; and the school director 
may execute the law in the erection and furnishing 
of houses for the schools, and in the employment of 
individuals te take charge of the schools; but at this 
point all such external influences end. The Teach- 
er alone can enter the sanctuary of mind and ar- 
range its furniture. ‘To render the necessary aid to 
those who are engaged in this work, and to take 
such measures as will invite the best talents and the 
noblest hearts to engage in this work, is the great, 
leading, all-atsorbing object of our Association, as 
To this every other 
favorite scheme must yield its claims, and in this 


the committee understand it. 


narrow way must we direct our efforts, or we shall 
It is 
not our business to legislate or to depend wholly on 
legislation. 
tunities given by such legislation as may exist. 


fail to accomplish the object of our mission. 


It is our business to improve the oppor- 
We 
may memorialize and petition prudently and respect- 
fully ; but to effect certain definite legislation must 
never be made a principal object; otherwise we will 
be liable to join issue with the favorite scheme of some 
political party, that is contending for the ascendancy 
in some minor matters of State policy; and we must 
either abandon our design to its fate, or leave the 
schoo] room and enter the political arena to contest 
for victory. 

The plan of operating directly or exclusively upon 
the Legislature, must not be thought of in all our 
doings. There is a work for us to do which is whol- 
ly independent of any further legislation than we 
now have. We have an arena of our own upon 





which we can contest for higher prizes than the pol- 
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itician ever dreams of. Ours is the arena of action ; 
not of wire-working and trickery. The spirit that 
must actuate us, is a noble, generous spirit. The 
labor which we must perform, is a self-denying, self- 
sacrificing, benevolent work. The means which we 
must use for the accomplishment of this work are the 
appropriate means. We have no issues now, and 
we must studitusly create none with any religious 
sect or any political party. Our State is still in 
ehains to ignorance. It is our business to free her 
from that bondage by Teacninc. We have Free- 
dom of Speech and Freedom of the Press. It is our 
privilege, through the exercise of these means, to 
teach the Truth in literature, science, morals and 
the arts; wherever the Truth is found. The work 
is among the noblest and the best of all the employ- 
ments of men. On its proper and efficient per- 
formance hang all the hopes of the race. Teach 
men, from their earliest youth, to think, to reason, and 
to act, only when their judgment is convinced of the 
right, and you have made them freemen, such as no 
tyrant can subdue. For us as Teachers, as an Asso- 
ciation of Teachers, to attempt to prescribe the con- 
ditions on which we will do this work, is to fal] back 
upon the old formalism which has to this day blight- 
ed the fairest promises of our profession and so long 
postponed the day of Universal Education. It is our 
duty, as an Association of Teachers, to accept the 
conditions offered us, and, by vigorously prosecuting 
our legitimate business, to prepare a generation that 
will know enough to grant us better conditions, 

This is certainly making a large draft upon the 
benevolent spirit of the Teacher ; and yet the histo- 
ry of the profession proves that men of such spirit are 
the only ones that have ever really advanced the 
true interests of the cause. Schemes for pecuniary 
speculation, that work wonders when applied to oth- 
er pursuits of life, prove perfect abortions when ap- 
plied to this. In the great project of Universal Edu- 
cation, the feeling of ambitious self-aggrandisement 
is forever.lost in the all-pervading sense of general 
equality in native, moral and intellectual worth. It 
is the height of the true Educator's glory to feel that 
he himself is a man, created in the image of his 
Maker, and inspired with the high hopes of eternal 
life, and that it is his privilege to be instrumental in 
inspiring his fellow beings with these hopes. 

Let our Association confine itself to this (its legi- 
timate) sphere of action, and very soon our ranks 
will be filled with the very choicest literary, scienti- 
fic and religious men of the commonwealth. To our 
bosom the philanthropist, the patriot and the Chris- 
tian will cling, glad to recognize the hand of an all- 
wise Providence in raising up the PennsyLvanra 
Srate Teacuers’ Association, and sending it upon 
its heaven-born mission. 





But if, instead of pursuing this high and indepen- 
dent course, the Association follows the beaten track 
in which the larger proportion of Educationists have 
been content to follow ; considering that the burden 
of the enterprise should rest upon every one else but 
themselves; and always pleading that what they do 
is not half rewarded by their fellow men; binding 
burdens grievous to be borne and laying them upon 
other men’s shoulders, while they themselves will 
not touch them with their fingers; ceasing to teach 
or educate and becoming impatient to drive ;—then 
may we expect a miscarriage, and the present mem- 
bers may live to see our projects perish and cur 
hopes crushed to the earth. 

In view of the above suggestions, the Committee 
regard it of first importance to the present and future 
interests of the Association, to place the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal on such basis as will make it 
still more permanent and commanding in its influ- 
ence upon Teachers and upon the community gener- 
ally. Every one has rejoiced to see its steady, on- 
ward, upward progress, during the first two years of 
its existence. Through its influence this Associa- 
tion has been called into life ; and it must be chiefly 
through the same instrumentality that we may ex- 
pect to give any weight to its character, or any sta- 
bility or energy to its transactions. We must not 
rely upon resolutions and voluntary action for the ac- 
complishment of this matter. A definite plan must 
be fixed upon by which the circulation of this Jour- 
nal shall be more widely extended, and its literary 
and scientific character greatly advanced. 


The committee believe that no man in the State 
could have done as much for the Journal, under the 
circumstances, as the present worthy, efficient, learn- 
ed and enthusiastic Editor hasdone. But it must be 
known to most of the members of this Association, 
that much discouragement and pecuniary loss have 
met him at every point, during the whole career of 
the Journal thus far. But few men, if any,oculd hold 
out as long as he has done, under the pressure of such 
adverse influences. It is the first and highest duty 
of the Association, therefore, to look to this right 
arm of its strength and its power. The committee 
do not suggest any intermeddling in the affairs of 
the Journal, nor any action in relation to it, without 
the full consent and cordial co-operation of the Edi- 
tor. It is recommended that a special Committee be 
appointed to confer with the Editor, in order to ascer- 
tain from him what course the Association can adopt 
to give him the most appropriate and substantial aid. 

A Free Pressis the great boon of Englishand Amer- 
ican Liberty ; the absence of it is the main strength 
of the tyrant’s power, every where else, but in Eng- 
land and America. Shall we who profess to be the 
Teachers of the American people, neglect or positive- 
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ly refuse to sustain a Free Press as the advocate of 
the cause for which we labor? Shall the Teachers 
ef the State, in whom, it is acknowledged on al! 
hands, the powerjresides for shaping the destiny of 
the race, refuse to lay hold of this lever by which the 
world is to be moved! Is not the use we make of 
the Press the measure of our influence upon the com- 
munity? Why are not the merits of our School 
Journal, better appreciated, and why do not Teach- 
ers more generally enrich it with their scientific and 
literary contributions? It is not because we cannot 
appreciate science and literature; nor is it because 
we have not numerous able contributors among 
us. Here is a work of sufficient importance to 
enlist all our energies: a field broad enough to enlist 
all our talent in its cultivation. The individuals or 
the Association, that succeed in wedding the power 
of the American Free Press to the interests of Public 
Free Schools, will rear a monument to their fame that 
shall be lasting as the Republic itself. Why should 
not our Association enter upon this work and pursue 
it to a speedy consummation ? 


Hand in hand with this great work, is the build- 
ing up of Teachers’ Institutes of high literary and sci- 
entific character, at every proper point throughout the 
State. Of the importance of this subject, and the 
progress made in the work during the past year, the 
Committee have spoken in another place. It is 
again referred to in this place, in order to urge it up- 
on the attention of the Association as second only to 
the enlisting of the Press, and compared with all 
other measures, as of primary importance to the pres- 
ent well-being of the Common School in the rural 
districts and the smaller villages. No expense or la- 
bor should be spared in carrying out all that the As- 
sociation has proposed in regard to this department 
of its duties. 


Another important work to which the Association 
may turn its attention, withoutany fear of opposition, 
and with the greatest possible certainty of success, 
is the establishment of Graded Schools in al] the lar- 
ger towns and populous districts throughout State.— 
As a general thing, wherever this subject has been 
brought before the people, and the good effects of 
such union as the plan proposes, pointed out to them, 
it has met with the greatest approbation. In this di- 
rection the greatest possible immediate advance can 
be made. The inhabitants of the towns, in some of 
the most backward regions of the State, wait for some 
one to point out the way in which they may be able 
to grade their schools, and thus indefinitely increase 
their efficiency, and they will incur any expenses ne- 
cessary todo the work. There is ample provision 
made for this in our excellent school law; what re- 
mains to be done is that which none but the Teach- 





ers can do; hence it comes within the legitimate 
sphere of the Teachers’ Association. 

There is but one way by which we can render any 
valuable aid in this department ; and that is by secu- 
ring the delivery of lectures, free of charge, at every 
point where such schools are practicable. Wherev- 
er such lectures are delivered the School Journalcen 
be introduced, which will bring the leading eduga- 
tionists, at least, in contact with the advancement 
and wonderful improvements in other parts of the 
State, as well as throughout the country, by which 
they will be led on to begin the work without delay. 


In view of the present want of Legislative aetion 
to aid us in this work, and in order that the Associ- 
ation may be able to carry out the plan above propo- 
sed, the Committee recommend the appointment of 
a Finance Committee, whose duty it shall be to raise 
a fund, by voluntary subscription from the members 
of Association and by such other means as the Asso- 
ciation may deem proper to suggest; and that this 
fund be appropriated to the payment to an Agent (or 
Agents) of such a salary as shal! enable him to devote 
his whole time to carrying out the plans of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Committee are fully aware of the responsibil- 
ity they assume in making this recommendation.— 
They feel the weight of the serious objections of the 
impracticability—-and tosome it may seem the impossi- 
bility—of the project, as it will at first present itself to 
the minds of our best men. These objections may be 
met and answered, because they come from honest 
hearts; and a clear view of the case presented by 
sound reasoning will dissipate the mists that a little 
prejudice may have raised, and win the objector over 
to be the warmest supporter of the project. But 
there is another class of objections coming from those 
who sneer at the ‘“Schoolmaster” as the “ Teacher 
of Children,” and hence unfitted for any noble un- 
With these, it is frankly confessed, it is 
Especially 


dertaking. 
hard to enter the lists for a disputation. 
is this so, when there are such multitudes in our 
ranks, who by their slothfulness and inaction, give 
so much occasiun for “ sneers.”’ Yet it does seem to 
the Committee that there are men in the profession 
as capable of carrying on a great enterprise, if their 
talents are once enlisted, as there are out of it; and 
the sooner this Association acts on such presumption, 
the more certainly will itmake its mark ir the great 
drama of human progress. 

Any money judiciously expended by members in 
furthering this great cause will yield its hundred per 
cent. annually while they live ; and it will remain, 
after their death, a fund bearing interest to the good 
of the raceforever. The work is destined to bo done, 
and that too, before many years shall pass ; all that we 
can do is to hasten its progress a little by our timely 
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action. 
will inevitably strengthen our cause and give us the 
power to go still forward with greater ease. 

The citizens of this State wish to see vigilant, en- 
ergetic, persevering, working men sent out from this 


Every step we gain in the right direction, 


Association, and there are strong hopes that funds can 
be raised to keep them in the field, at any reasonable 
salaries, wholly independent of any legislation. But 
if it is thought best by the Association to ask a grant 
ofa few hundred dollars from the legislature in or- 
der to carry out t!e plan, there is but little doubt that 
such a grant can be procured. 

But if such a grant is asked by this association, the 
demand must be made with the expectation of re. 
ceiving it, not as a thing wrested from our enemies 
or a gracious gift from our masters, but as what is 
justly due from our equals—our fe!low laborers in 
the advancement of the great interests of the State. 
Sensible men will view the request in such light and 
honest men will be glad to comply with it. But if 
such men are not to be found in the Legislature,then, 
verily the importance and necessity of work pro- 
posed appear in their strongest light, and the respon- 
sibility of going forward with it in our own strength 
must become, to every one, still more manifest. 

But what have we to fear, aside from our own 
irresolution? What American citizen, with all 
the circumstances of the case spread out before him, 
will continue to question the propriety of the meas- 
ure! May we not challenge the world to dispute 
our right to project such a plan, and call upon our 
fellow citizens to contribute their funds to aid in its 
What if we should fail? Would it 
prove our incompetency to the task? or the insur- 
mountable barriers in the way? Would our efforts 
Is the forlorn 
hope lost to the cause of right and truth when a few 


consumation ? 


be expended in vain? Verily not. 
bold valiant spirits fearlessly rush upon the enemy? 
Sut there is nosuch word as fuilure in all the vocab- 
ulary of educational reform! The word is onwarD! 
the goal is before you! and innumerable hosts of 
American freemen echo the sound from every vale 
and hill top, and mountain side, onwarp ! Our hearts 
are with you: Freedom is our motto; but intelli- 
gence, morality and religion are our strength and 
our firm reliance. Onwarp! strike but one manly 
blow and we will sustain you in the conflict ang 
bring you off with a glorious victory ! 

Gentlemen of the Association, in the absence of 
any matter of much importance growing out of the 
transactions of the past year, the committee have 
taken the liberty to make the foregoing suggestions 


in regard to the proposed future career of the associ- 
ation. They ask for them the careful and candid de- 
liberation of the Association,before they shal] be either 
Whatever estimation may be 


accepted or rejected. 





placed upon their value, as wise and prudent sugges- 
tions, it is earnestly urged upon the Association to 
fix its aims high, to cut out a course for itself, inde- 
pendent of the old beaten paths of political tactics, 
and to pursue that course steadily with a single aim 
to building up the cause of educatiun, and, as a 
means to this end, the Prorgession or TEACHING. 


Ww. Travis, 
J. P. WickERSHAM, 
S. D. Incram, 
J. M. Barnett, 
G. A. Prrer, 
Executive Committee. 





Report on the Primary School--the Teacher and 
the Mode of Instruction. 

It is an axiom in the material world that the 
strength, solidity and durability of the superstrueture, 
depend upon the depth and firmness of the foundation 
upon which it is laid; that if placed upon a rock, the 
elements may waste their fury upon it in vain; if 
upon the sand, the heavens may not frown upon it 
unless to its ruin and decay. It is no less true in 
Ethics and Metaphysics, that the excellence and 
stability of the mental and moral faculties of mankind, 
must rest upon the basis of their mental and moral 
training. If that training be such as to educe and 
develope the powers to their greatest extent, to a 
corresponding degree will their strength be manifest- 
ed. Though none will deny the theory, there are 
few, who fully appreciate the absolute importance in 
practice, of a thorough and complete foundation for 
future excellence and worth. In consideration of 
the manifest importance of this fundamental depart- 
ment in our great system of public instruction, it was 
eminently proper that our Association should consider 
it a subject for deliberation and discussion ; and have 
therefore requested a Report, upon The Primary 
School ; the Teacher ; and the Method of Instruction. 


In the consideration of the first subject of our Re- 
port, it will not be deemed necessary for us to demon- 
strate that sufficient attention has not been bestowed 
on primary instruction ; or that in the very first step 
of education there is not generally a radical error.— 
Your own observation and experience are witness of 
the fact. Did we possess, however, the pencil of a 
Hogarth, or the pen of a Dickens to delineate our 
subject, no better themes could be desired than those 
found within the walls of thousands of our school- 
houses. But it is not our object to caricature the 
schools, or even to describe them ; it will be our ef- 
fort to ascertain some of the causes which operate 
against them, and suggest a few thoughts for their 
improvement. 

By the term Primary School we understand that 
in which the rudiments of an English education are 
acquired ; whether as a part of a system of Union 
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schools in the city or town, or an individual school 
in the rural districts of the State. 

There are many reasons why the subject of Pri- 
mary Schools has not received more attention, even 
among those who have devoted much study to the 
general subject of education. It has in many places 
been deemed sufficient to establish the Academy, 
the Seminary, or the College, for the educational in- 
terestsofaccommunity. In these have the learning, 
the teaching talent, and all the means that could be 
spared for educational purposes, been centered ; and 
when this is done, it is thought that all is accomplised 
that is necessary, and that the facilities for the in- 
struction of the young are complete. There can be 
no greater error. It not unfrequently happens that 
the erection of such an institution, is made at the 
expense of the Primary Schools. They are over- 
looked ; their importance is undervalued and in many 
cases they are suffered to dwindle to insignificance 
and inefficiency, for want of proper attention and 
funds sufficient for their support. Thus it is, too, 
that there are so many Colleges, with high-sounding 
titles, and lengthy programmes of study, which are 
barely able to support a miserable existence. They 
lose that strong, healthy accession which is provided 
by correct elementary instruction in the preparatory 
schools; and losing this, they languish. As well 
might we expect the oak to flourish strong and hale, 
if deprived of the tender roots which, perforating the 
rich soil, furnish it with nourishment. 


Another prominent reason for the insufficiency of 
elementary schools, is the want of popular feeling in 
their behalf. It is the general impression that an 
individual of the most limited attainments, has a 
sufficient stock whence to dispense the intellectual 
food to children—provided it be done cheaply: and 
whoever can do it at least cost is deemed sufficient 
for all their necessities. The person of least merit is 
thus preferred, and a premium is put on ignorance. 
If fitted for nothing else, unable to be trusted or 
employed in the ordinary avocations of life, it is es- 
teemed an act of charity and benevolence to commit 
to them the education of immortal minds. Such char- 
ity is as the charity of Jupiter in the fable, who, 
when solicited by the frogs to send them a king, for 
their welfare and protection, sent a log to rule over 
them. The difference between the fable and the 
fact, is, that whilst the frogs received no benefit 
they sustained no injury; whilst the children, with no 
hope of advantage, endure irreparable wrong. 

A third reason is seen in the fact that in very 
many cases, when the teacher possesses the true, 
genuine spirit of the instructor, and is fully aware 
of the responsibility and magnitude of his trust, there 
isa lack of the requisite skill in government, and 
science in teaching, without which his labors are in 








a great degree unsuccessful. If the efforts of such 
are not remunerated pecuniarily with more than suf- 
ficient for their present wants, their energies are re- 
laxed and their ardor damped, and mind and means 
are wanting to enable them to improve themselves 
by the normal school, the “ Teacher’s library,” or 
even the “ School Journal.” Many of the really de- 
serving are thus driven from the profession, to secure 
by other business that which is denied them in this, 
a comfortable living. 

The last reason we will offer operates more partic- 
ularly in the schools of the rural districts. Owing, 
probably, to the rugged uneven surface of our State, 
the counties are laid out with great irregularity, 
particularly in the southern paat. The townships 
which generally constitute the school districts, are 
in most cases found to possess the same unfortunate 
peculiarity. The sub-districts are laid out with ref- 
erence to township lines, and not, as they should be, 
corresponding to the extent of territory or the num- 
ber of Pupils to be accommodated. In many cases 
the districting of a township is thrown all wrong by 
attempting to accommodate those who live in acute 
angles, far from the centre, in the erection of school 
houses. The schools are made too small by having 
too many houses in the same district; and thus pub- 
lic interest is distracted, public funds divided, and 
small and generally very indifferent houses are erec- 
ted to accommodate small and badly regulated 
schools. This great evil must be remedied by en- 
larging the districts and ciminishing the number of 
schools; creating in fact a modification of the system 
of “Union Schools,” which have of late been very 
generally adopted in our cities and towns, and have 
given great satisfaction by their success. 

A detailed account of the mischiefs arising from 
this source, and the means by which they may be 
remedied, may be found in that excellent and useful 
work, ** The School and the School Master.” 


Knowing these causes to operate, it becomes our 
duty to consider the means by which we may elevate 
the character and standard of this important branch 
of the Profession, and thereby render the primary 
school efficient to perform that, wherein it has so 
much and so long failed. It has been well said by 
one eminent for wisdom and virtue, that “ he would 
indeed be a Philosopher who would perfect a system 
of primary instruction.” 

The proper age for the admission of children to 
school has been a subject of considerable discussion, 
and it is certainly one of interest and importance.— 
It is unfortunate that there is such a disposition to 
thrust children at a very early age upon the care of 
the Teacher, and so often, avowedly for the purpose 
of relieving the parent of their charge at home.— 
Such a course is a wrong to the teacher, andan inju- 
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ry tothe child. As there is a great diversity of na- 
tive talent, the age at which it would seem proper to 
send a child to schoo] in one case, would be obvious- 
ly wrong in another. Consequently in determining 
the general rule, we must adopt that at which the 
majority of children would be sufficiently developed 
to receive instruction with others collectively. - By 
the law of our State,children above five years of age 
may be admitted to school. ‘This is sufficiently 
young, and in most cases, seven would be preferable 
both for teacher and pupil. Atso early an age as 
five or six, it is not advisable that the child receive 
much book instruction, as the effort to confine the at- 
tention for any length of time to the abstract char- 
acters of the printed page would serve only to dis- 
gust the tender mind, without interesting or enlight- 
ening it. Instruction at such a period, shonld be so 
adapted to its capacities that it may be constantly 
entertained and never weary. Arausement and in- 
struction should be constantly blended, that if possi- 
ble, the school might possess charms to the opening 
faculties, afforded by no other place. 

When the pupil enters the school-room for the first 
time, it isan important era in his life. He leaves 
the family circle, which has been the world to him, 
and a new sphere opens to his wondering view. Ev- 
erything is new and strange about him. He is just 
commencing his course, and his subsequent journey 
will be esteemed long or short, as the path is beset 
with thorns or bestrewed with flowers. 

It is \‘onderful that so much of good or evil may 
be acquire’ in childhood. The developement of the 
powers soon begins and unceasingly continues. The 
faculties bestowed by the Creator are al] awake, and 
sensitively alive toeverything around. Nothing es- 
capes. The senses are all put into requisition; and, 
like the Aolian Harp whose strings vibrate to the 
slightest breath, there is no touch so slight that can- 
not be felt ; no impression that has not its effect. By 
means of the senses, children have perceptions of the 
world around, and by a constant exercise of these 
powers they acquire an amount of knowledge in an 
incredibly short time, that they could not obtain in 
after life, but by years of study and toil. Think for 
a moment, of the labor expended in acquiring a lan- 
guage; yet a child will without effort learn in the 
first few years of its existence to convey its ideas 
clearly and distinctly—not only in one, but in two 
languages, sufficiently to make known its wants in 
each, if associating with those with whom it is thus 
necessary to converse. 

1t is evident then that children are naturally imi- 
tative and inquisitive. The kind Creator never de- 
signed that man—endowed with that which distin- 
guishes and elevates him above the rest of his crea- 
tures, an immortal mind; capable of infinite and 











wonderful expansion—should not have an innate de- 
sire—a constant craving after knowledge. From 
the earliest impressions of external objects by the 
senses, through the ages of eternity, there is a cease- 
less acquisition. Who has not been struck with 
wonder and surprise, by the artless imaginings of 
a child? confirming the proverb that “a child may 
ask more questions than a Philosopher can answer.” 
Every new impression on the mind—every clear, 
distinct idea, operates as a stimulus to further effort 
for improvement; each new effort strengthens the 
thinking powers ; and thus it is that the impressions 
of childhood are retained in life’s last labors, while 
the actions of maturer manhood area blank on mem- 
ory’s page. There are, it is true, exceptions to the 
rule, that children are imitative and inquisitive, but 
upon close examination the deficiency will more fre- 
quently be found to be the result of improper man- 
agement, than an imperfect organization ; for it isas 
true, that by a course of injudicious training, children 
may become stultified—may have their perceptions 
dulled, and their conceptions darkened, as that by 
discreet and philosophical management they may in- 
crease in knowledge and in stature. 

By attention the perceptions received are retained, 
and the faculty called memory is created. As in 
physical, so in mental] operations, cultivation gives 
strength, and in proportion as the habit of attention 
is formed, the memory is rendered retentive. Atten- 
tion must, then, be cultivated, and in the same degree 
that it can be commanded and firmly fixed upon a 
subject, will that subject be understood and impressed 
on the mind. Versatility is a characteristic of 
youthful minds: they constantly change,as some new 
object is presented to the senses. To teach the habit 
of chaining the attention, should be the constant aim 
of the instructor. A knowledge of the philosophy 
of the mind, with patience, perseverance, and tact, 
are requisite to accomplish such an important work. 

The means adapted to lead the pupil to apply his 
mind properly are various. To concentrate the mind 
on one object of the senses, or subject of thought, it 
must be presented in a pleasing and entertaining 
style, and continued for a brief period only; but to 
be retained, it must be repeated frequently. By rep- 
etition ingeniously managed, the attention will be 
secured, and a retentive and accurate memory formed, 
which is indispensable to the scholar. If, however, 
as is so frequently the case, children are taught no- 
thing but the bare characters of the book or card, 
during the first two or three years of school, is it 
strange that the time is worse than wasted? Is it 
wonderful that when nothing is presented to the 
mind but mere abstractions, and these without a 
pleasing or agreeable association, that the mind 
should wander, and the habit of listlessness should be 
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imparted, and become so firmly fixed as to resist the 
most methodical culture? Children are musical as 
well as imitative and inquisitive. The influence of 
a “concord of sweet sounds” is universal: perva- 


ding our being from earliest infancy, when hushed 


by the sweet tones of a mother’s lullaby, to the la- 
test period of life. We may avail ourselves of the 
imitative and musical dispositions of children as 
means of giving them pleasure and securing their 
attention. 

Their propensity to make characters with chalk 
or pencil upon every smooth surface has also been 
observed by all. They will thus amuse themselves 
for hours, and the steps, the door panels, the mantle 
or the hearth give provoking evidence of their imita- 
tive talent and assiduity. May the teacher not im- 
prove this fact, to instruct as well as amuse his pu- 
pils? and may the chalk and pencil, welland wisely 
directed, not contribute to the government as well as 
the improvement of the schoo]? When children are 
properly employed they need no control ; their minds 
are fully occupied and their attention fixed by their 
work. Writing and drawing should be made useful 
and important assistants in the education of the mem- 
ory and reason; in the formation of a correct taste 
for the beautiful in art; and for creating habits of 
order, neatness and regularity. The love of song 
wili, with its soothing and refining influence, attract 
the attention, fix the mind, and improve the memory. 
The only difficulty in the use of such influences as 
we have just enumerated, is, that they may be used 
indiscreetly and incessantly, without sufficient vari- 
ety or change to prevent them from becoming monot- 
onous. When such an effect is produced, the object 
to be acquired is lost. 

Again : It is difficult to fix the mind of little chil- 
dren upon subjects which are not the objects of per- 
ception. Many ingenious methods have been de- 
vised to interest and instruct by leading the mind, by 
means of sensible objects, from a contemplation of 
the real to the ideal. Such associations are neces- 
sary and when judiciously applied are of immense 
advantage. Care should be taken, however, lest by 
improper suggestions, the minds of scholars may be 
seriously disturbed and sometimes injured. By a 
correct application of mnemonic association, much 
good may be attained and improvement made, but 
such association should always be easy and natural. 


As children are naturally inquisitive, it is neces 
sary that the disposition may not only be cultivated 
by teaching them to inquire intelligently and for 
cause ; but by directing them to the proper subject 
of inquiry, and the proper place and manner of ob- 
taining the required knowledge. If the pupil be 
thus managed his mind will not seek trifles, nor be 
content to acquire the gossip of the neighborhood for 





nourishment. The teacher may here find scope for 
talents of the finest cast, if, intelligent to perceive 
and quick to take advantage, he gives the desire of 
the pupil a proper direction in the pursuit of science. 

Everything in or about the school (and this will 
apply to schools of every grade) should be charac- 
terized by neatness, cleanliness and order. We 
will here particularly refer to order in the arrange- 
ments of study, and precision in the mode of acquir- 
ing knowledge. In the pursuits of any science, 
there must be a strictly methodical plan, in order to 
benefit the scholar, and impress it firmly on the mind. 
One thing or part must be fixed indelibly, before 
another is attempted; or, in an unintelligible jargon of 
terms and confusion of ideas, the mind becomes en- 
veloped as in an almost inextricable labyrinth, from 
which, if it come forth at all without being thoroughly 
disgusted, it cannot escape without serious injury. 
The different branches or terms of science, should be 
presented singly, and should have such an interest 
thrown into them, by the beaming eye, winning voice, 
and convincing illustration of the enthusiastic in- 
structor, that the scholar will be urged by the force 
of an enlightened and instructed mind, to press on 
to the attainment of new poiats. Thus as each new 
idea is suggested, it is stored away, until the whole 
subject, perfect in all the parts that have been pre- 
sented,stands forth to the mind’s eye,a complete and 
beautiful whole. 

While we would educate and improve the mental 
part of man’s nature, the moral and physical must 
not be neglected. The seeds of morality, if planted 
in a virgin soil and tended by a careful hand, must 
produce a rich and bountiful harvest. The christian 
virtues must be inculcated if we would have a chris- 
tian people; and the earlier they are taught, the 
more firmly and deeply will they be impressed. The 
school, no less than the family, must be held respon- 
sible for the moral as well as mental training. They 
ought to co-operate with, and assist each other; and 
neglect on the part of one, although it will render 
the task doubly arduous, will not absolve the other. 
Self government and the recognition of the rights of 
others ; a strict regard for justice and veracity ; a re- 
spect and veneration for sacred thingsand grey hairs, 
should be taught both by precept and example. 

If the primary school, then, perform its part, the 
foundation is laid; and the pupil, with quick percep” 
tions, close attention, retentive memory. clear reason, 
sound judgment, cultivated taste, and correct moral 
principle, relying upon this foundation, is prepared 
for the higher pursuits which await his investigation. 

THE TEACHER. 

It is a matter of serious inquiry, who shall be the 
teacher ! and what shall be the qualifications neces- 
sary to attain the greatest degree of improvement in 
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the mental, moral, and physical condition of the pu- 
pils of the Primary School ? 

There is not, it is supposed, much difference of 
opinion in regard to the superior adaptation of the 
female sex to the cultivation of infant minds; and if 
there were no other reasons which might be assigned 
why this responsible duty should be committed to fe- 
male hands, this is, we think, sufficient. Or, in the 
language ofanother: “ The professions of man are 
many: we are lawyers, physicians, clergymen, me- 
chanics, manufacturers, politicians; the profession 
of woman is that of being the educator of the human 
race, the former of human character. By the very 
arrangements of his providence,God has made it to be 
so, and to refuse to believe it, or to throw off that re- 
sponsibility is as unwise, as it is wicked.” The lib- 
erality and intelligence of our day is shown in the 
cultivation and education of the gentler sex—in pla- 
cing woman where it was intended she should be, as 
the equal of man—not in the camp—the forum—or 
the busy mart; but in refinement of manners, of 
morals, and of mind, which fits her to be the intelli- 
gent companion, the wise counsellor and the devoted 
friend. The peculiar qualities which distinguish the 
female mind from the male, when directed and in- 
fluenced by a proper cultivation, render her superior 
to man in the education of youth. And thatshe may 
be so educated that her powers may be developed, 
her faculties strengthened, and her mind garnished 
with the rich stores of science, is proved by our ev- 
ery day observation. But it must not be understood 
that the native qualities and affections, however 
amiable and lovely, are alone sufficient to insure 
success in teaching. These are essential but by no 
means sufficient. 

It was remarked by one eminently wise and good, 
whose life has been devoted to the subject of popular 
education, and whose heart is bound up in its im- 
provement, “that there is no knowledge however 
great, or attainments however varied, that might not 
be brought into requisition, to some extent, in a pri- 
mary school ; and that if Prof. Henry, the greatest 
philosopher of America, or Prof. Faraday, the great- 
est of Europe, were to teach a primary school, with 
all their learning, they would have need for it all.” 
How sadly does this testimony conflict with the al- 
most universal opinion and practice of those who con- 
trol the education of our youth ; when the minimum 
of book science, to speak of nothing else, is almost 
the desired maximum of attainment in the teachers. 
If, then, the wisest of our philosophers may find much 
to learn and much to teach, we may ask in fear— 
“ who is sufficient for these things?” It is not pos- 


sible for all who would teach, to attain to such dis- 
tinction ; but there is a limit of acquirement below 
which none may fall, who would assume intelligently 





the fearful responsibility of an instructor. Thereare 
many who do not properly weigh the question * what 
manner of spirit am I of?” before attempting to 
fashion and form the tender beings committed to 
their care. We would have as an essential requi- 
site, that the teacher be conscious of the responsibil- 
ity of her trust. Called to the task of drawing out 
powers, expanding, directing, assisting and control- 
ing the youthful mind in its earliest stage, she should 
consider her labor as one which will effect through 
eternity. She should with christian philanthropy 
and enthusiam see in herself the home missionary, 
and in her scholars, however rough and uncouth they 
may appear, immortal minds, preparing, in part, thro’ 
her instrumentality, for a life of good or evil and 
an eternity of weal or woe. She should view the lit- 
tle ones as did He, who should be her acknowledged 
pattern and guide, when saying “ suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me.” In the rough exterior, 
shapeless, uncomely and rude, is hidden the precious 
gem whichas by a lapidary’s skill must beevolved and 
polished brightly for the court of heaven. There is 
the future man or woman, ardent, impu!sive and in- 
quisitive, waiting to be taught, There is character 
to form, will to restrain, conscience to fashion, pas- 
sion to subdue, tastes to cultivate, reason to foster, 
morality and truth toestablish; and the whole being, 
mental!y, morally and physically educated, to be held 
up, a teacher’s handiwork—a responsible man. Well 
may it be said, ** who is sufficient for these things?” 
We would have a teacher who might speak to her 
pupil, if notin poetic strains, at least in poetic spirit : 
“Light to thy path bright creature! I would charm 
Thy being, if I cou'd, that it might be 
Even as now thou dreamest, and flow on, 


Thus innocent and beautiful, to heaven.” 
The imitative faculty of children frequently leads 


to serious errors in education, which are oftentimes 
very difficult tocorrect. The careful, prudent teach- 
er will remember that her influence over the habits, 
manners, dress and address of her pupils will affect 
their whole lives. The teacher may not, it is true, 
tell the scholar to be rude in manners and rough in 
speech, but if she be not a desirable model in these 
things, they will be not the less surely taught. We 
would have our teacher possess the address and man- 
ners of a properly educated lady. Easy manners 
and dignified address have their influence over every 
We are struck at once with interest in their 
possessor. The timid are attracted by the winning 
smile and gentle welcome, while the rude may be 
awed by cool calmness and dignity of deportment. 

A knowledge of the world, of the customs of polite 
and refined society, is requisite to teach pupils their 
duties, before they are made aware of their rights. 
An example of neatness, cleanliness and order should 
be given practically as well as theoretically. As we 
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before remarked, a language may be learned easily 
and quickly, by the ready ear and pliant organs of 
speech, in childhood. In no particular of education, 
is there greater necessity for close, careful, cautious 
cultivation, than in the use of our mother tongue, 
and in no other department of science is there so lit- 
tle accomplished, as in this. The reason, we appre- 
hend, is, that there are so few, even of teachers, who 
speak accurately or read well. It children have not 
a good examplar for imitation, it will certainly fol- 
low that they will imitate the bad. False syntax, 
improper pronunciation, indistinctness of utterance 
and improper inflection, will characterize the schoo] 
in which the teacher operates who is thus deficient- 
Our teacher, therefore, should possess the art of ex- 
pression in clear, distinct, accurate language. Un- 
Jess the teacher read well, this branch which is more 
important than all the rest, because it is the founda- 
tion of all, cannot be properly taught; and it certain- 
ly is of little consequence whether the “science of 
language” be taught, if the syntactic practice does 
not accord with the theory. No one should pretend 
to instruct who is not well versed, in those branches 
at least, which are usually taught in our schools.— 
These embrace spelling, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography and English grammar theoretically 
and practically. This would be the minimum of 
our desire with regard to the studies of the primary 
school, and whatever attainments, beyond this stand- 
ard, may be made, will conduce to the influence and 
success of the teacher, and the improvement and ad- 
vantage of thescholars. If the teacher were instruct- 
ed in the science of Music, or at least possessed the 
art of singing, many delightful moments of recre- 
ation and amusement might be enjoyed by herself 
and scholars. 

The endless varieties and’ peculiarities of the 
mind are no where so clearly exhibited as in connec- 
tion with the school, and a wider field for the study 
of humanity is no where offered. The natural dis- 
positions are widely different, and this difference in 
character is often widely increased by the diversity 
of home education. A knowledge of mental and mo- 
ral philosophy is requisite, that the different phases 
under which our nature appears, may be properly 
studied and understood. These studies are necessa- 
ry to the intelligent and successful teacher. As the 
training of the mind is sometimes accomplished at 
the expense of the physical system, it would be de- 
sirable that a knowledge of the general laws of Phy- 
siology and Hygiene be understood and practised, that 
children may be educated with vigorous bodies and 
strong constitutions, as well as with intelligent and 
expanded minds. 

The science of instruction has been vastly im- 
proved and disseminated within a comparatively re- 








cent period, by men of virtue, refinement and intelli- 
They have given the results of their obser- 
vation and experience to the world, that others see- 
ing the effects of their labors, might be stimulated to 
follow their example. Teachers’ Institutes and as- 
sociations, assisted by the invaluable pages of educa- 


gence, 


tional] journals, have by friendly intercourse and dis- 
cussion, effected much for the good of the profession 
at large. By means of these invaluable agents, the 
teacher should be acquainted with the best and most 
improved methods of instruction, that her labor may 
be spent to the best advantage of herself and pupils. 

Should our teacher be thus furnished;—with know- 
ledge to impart: with the true, philanthropic spirit 
of the educator: with some understanding of the 
mental, moral and physical construction of herself 
and pupils, and with the best modes of disciplining, 
restraining and teaching ;—she will be ready for her 
honorable but arduous duties. Until she be thus pre- 
pared, much of her labor will be misdirected and 
misspent, and the minds and bodies of innocent chil- 
dren will pay the sad penalty for her deficiences. 

If we have seta high standard of excellence to 
be attained, it is because the object is the highest 
that can occupy the energies of man: the education 
of immortal beings. But let none be discouraged 
if this is not the measure of their attainment; it is 
only necessary to have the determined will to suc- 
ceed, and success will certainly crown the effort. 

METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 

Concerning the method of instruction, there is a 
great variety of opinion and difference in practice. 
All will agree, however, that unless we have the fa- 
cilities offered to assist us in the discharge of duty, 
much time and teaching will be lost. In the first 
place, children must be in a condition of physical 
health and comfort, that their mental condition be 
improved. If there be physical suffering, to a cor- 
responding degree will the attention be drawn from 
the pursuit of knowledge. The body must not be dis- 
turbed except by the influence of mental exertion.— 
To secure freedom from such interruption, we would 
have school houses or rooms constructed expressly for 
the promotion and protection of health. This is an 
object of the greatest importance. The building 
should be eligibly situated and should present exter- 
nally a neatand beautiful appearance. The interior 
arrangements should be such as to conduce to the 
health, comfort and convenience of every one within 
its walls; light, air and warmth should be so distrib- 
uted, thateach may receive the amount required by 
nature, to carry on her variousand complicated func- 
tions without restraint. Furniture should be con- 
structed with reference to the laws of Physiology 
and Hygiene, that tender frames may not be distorted 
and the beautiful proportions of youth destroyed. It 
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should not only be convenient and comfortable, but 
minister pleasure and happiness, by the appearance 
of neatness, symmetry and style. The beautiful in 
both nature and art should be found closely associa- 
ted, in the place where a child’s mind is trained and 
taste formed. A love of the beautiful should be cul- 
tivated, and in the degree that the wonderful and 
grand in nature or art is appreciated, will the mind 
be improved and strengthened, the taste refined, and 
pleasure ministered. To facilitate the cultivation 
of the taste, and also to render instruction easy and 
pleasing, the house should be furnished with walls 
upon the surface of which, properly blackened 
and prepared, children can exercise their talents in 
writing, counting, and drawing. This we consider 
absolutely essential. In addition toa large supply 
of black-board or wall, the room should be furnished 
with pictures of the annimal and vegetable king- 
dom ; of remarkable places and things in nature or 
art; and also of the great and good of this and oth- 
er lands, whose lives are worthy of study and whose 
characters may serve as models for imitation. These 
may serve as subjects for many an interesting and 
familiar lecture by the teacher, which will be firm- 
ly impressed and rendered lasting by the association. 
They will, besides adding materially to the know- 
ledge of facts in nature and art, serve as copies for 
imitation in drawing. thus affording amusement and 
instruction. Cards, charts and maps should also be 
furnished to copy and study. Globes, blocks and 
simple apparatus should not be forgotten. A room 
thus furnished, presents an air of neatness, cheerful- 
ness and comfort, which the bare rough walls, un- 
couth furniture and scanty accommodations of the 
“district school-house as it was” tailed to produce. 

Having thus provided all the external appliances, 
the tools as it were of the profession; we will con- 
clude by offering some suggestions upon the method 
of using them—or instruction. 

In the organization of the school, there should be 
as few classes as the different grades of scholars will 
permit. This will secure two most important ob- 
jects connected with the art of teaching—the great- 
est amount of instruction with the greatest economy 
of time. In every arrangement these two objects 
should be kept constantly in view. Having thor- 
oughly examined and tested the acquirements of the 
scholars and arranged them in their several classes, 
a programme or order of recitation may be made, 
that there be “a time for everything and everything 
Thus every scholar may have some regu- 
These employments may be 


in time.” 
lar stated employment. 


so arranged, that their variety may give interest and 
spice to every moment. Thus, for example: while 
one class is reciting to the teacher, a second may be 
amusing themselves by quietly drawing a picture or 





map, on the board, the model] of which is hung before 
them ; a third, is occupied in copying from a card, on 
the slate, a proverb or verse the teacher has given 
them to memorize; a fourth, may be employed in 
preparing a lesson in Geography ;—and thus each 
having something to do directly under the eye of the 
teacher, order, quiet and study are obtained, without 
constraint, or effort, or force. When the teacher has 
occupied the time allotted to the class, (and it gene- 
rally should be brief) she may review the artistic ef- 
forts of those employed at the board, criticizing or 
approving and admiring their work ; this briefly done, 
a short time for relaxation may be given, when the 
scholars standing or marching in file, may sing a 
cheerful song or chant the tables in concert ; this oc- 
cupying a few moments, a change takes place; the 
class that has just recited may take their place at the 
board; those at the board may take the slates; and 
those in preparation of the Geography may recite.— 
If the teacher be ingenious and watchful, everyone 
will be employed, and consequently well behaved.— 
This plan is only for the purpose of illustration. Ev- 
ery teacher must exert her own tact, industry and 
ingenuity to meet the circumstances of her own pe- 
culiar position, and not copy servilely the schemes 
of others. 

Education is the design of school. The teacher 
should weigh well the consequences every act of 
teaching and government, asking reflectingly con- 
cerning each: am [ pursuing a course which will in- 
sure the best government with the least effort and 
constraint? And is my instruction such as would be 
bestowed upon a Parrot—the mere memorizing of 
words—or the acquisition of ideas ? 


There are many theories advanced for teaching 
children, to read some of which are directly opposed 
to others. We would suggest the phonetic method 
as the most rational, in our opinion, and best adapted 
to teach with accuracy a clear, distinct and elegant 
enunciation of the language. There is very little 
analogy in the structure of our language. Words 
spelled in the same way are often pronounced diffe- 
rently; and more frequently, words spelled different- 
ly are pronounced alike. There are also many vulga- 
risms in pronunciation,particularly in the termination 
of words,which will be learned, unless we have a plan 
by which their elements are involved and given sepa- 
rately. The most prominent objection, however, is, 
that if the orthoepy or phonetic spelling be taught it 
will prevent or interfere with children’s learning or- 
thography. This need not be, if the meaning of every 
word is impressed on the mind, and the blackboard 
be frequently and properly used to associate the wri- 
ting and spelling with each other. 


Our limits prevent us from a discussion of this 
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subject and, we merely suggest it as a system worthy 
the consideration and study of every teacher. 

The teaching of reading is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult task given us to perform. The living voice is 
the best guide for children. It is difficult to have 
children make any preparation of the reading lesson; 
one reason for which, is, that they are frequently 
tasked to read difficult passages from the best of the 
classics: which are beautiful indeed, but above their 
comprehension. Their reading thus becomes a 
senseless jargon, uninteresting to themselves, and 
unintelligible to others. They should attempt only 
such reading as they may clearly comprehend, and 
be taught to read as they would speak. A short sen- 
tence or paragraph should be the lesson. Every 
word should be clearly and distinctly pronounced 
and its meaning be well understood. Repetition should 
fix it firmly, nor should a sentence be relinquished 
until proper accents, emphasis and inflection be 
acquired. Children must be taught that words are 
the signs of ideas, and to read well, the idea must 
be understood. After the habit of thiuking is ac- 
quired, reading will become a pleasing pastime. As 


an improving exercise, and that each one may be 


kept busy, let the reading lesson be written or print- 
ed carefully on the slate, and the meaning of words 
also, that the teacher may see how much attention 
is bestowed upon the subject. As aspelling exercise, 
we would recommend, instead of the abstract col- 
umns of the “spelling book,” the words contained 
in the last reading lesson, not only because by the 
association they will be better remembered, but be- 
cause they are just such as are in common use in 
business affairs. 


Mental arithmetic may be commenced when the 
child enters the school the first time. The tables of 
addition, multiplication, &c., may be acquired before 
the child can read, and as these are chiefly exercises 
of the memory, that faculty may be thus early impro- 
ved. And not only this; the best exercise for the 
developement of the reasoning power is obtained from 
exercises in mental arithmetic. Children become 
oftentimes surprisingly expert in the solution of diffi- 
cult and abstruse problems. 


The next study for the child, after he reads fluently 
and intelligently,is Geography. This science needs, 
principally, the exercise of the attention and the im- 
provement of the memory. There are many very 
valuable primary Geographies which give an outline 
of the surface of the earth, which cannot be too firm- 
ly impressed. Drawing the maps is a valuable aux- 
iliary. 

Written arithmetic may be taught after the tables 
have been acquired, and some practical knowledge of 
the elementary rules gained. The written arithme- 








tic should not exclude the mental; they must be car- 
ried on now together. 

The large Geography ought only to be read aftera 
pretty general though thorough knowledge of the 
maps has been acquired. ‘The outline maps are es- 
sential and should be found in every school-house. 

It frequently happens that the pen is used too soon 
in learning towrite. A little hand is unable to grasp 
it properly and use it easily. Bad habits should not 
on this account be acquired. We would have the child 
write neatly, accurately, and rapidly on the board be- 
fore it is permitted to handle the quill. 

A child is always studying language, but the “ sci- 
ence of language”’ may be attempted, we think, too 
soon. It not unfrequently happens that children are 
disgusted by attempting what they cannot compre- 
hended or understand. We would advise the post- 
ponement of this bianch, until the reasoning power is 
pretty well developed, and the judgment correctly 
balanced. 

A few remarks upon the method of recitation, and 
we will trespass upon your time and patience no lon- 
ger. These will apply generally to every branch of 
study. 
to observe the same position; sitting or standing 
erectly ; hands folded behind or before, and giving the 
teacher their undivided attention. 


The members of the class should be required 


When a perfec, 
quiet is established in the room, the teacher may pre- 
pose a question, clearly and distinctly and but once. 
The scholar to whom it is directed, should answer at 
onceand in an equally distinct tone; the answer 
should be given without hesitation, or prompting, or 
the scholar considered unprepared. The next ques- 
tion may be directed to the other end of the class; 
thus the attention of each will be given closely to 
each question, lest he may be selected to give the an- 
swer. As a means of knowing how many are prepa- 
red, each one who can give the answer may raise the 
hand gqnietly, and the teacher may designate the one 
to reply. 
attained. each one being obliged to think, speak and 
act at the spur of the moment. 


Thus an individuality and self-reliance is 


Accuracy and rapid- 
ity should characterize every answer, and nothing 
less should be received. 

In the form of our Report we have been obliged to 
condense many valuable ideas within the smallest 
possible compass; giving them a brief and imperfect 
notice. Others we have omitted entirely for want 
of time and space. Volumes might be filled by this 
important theme—the greatest, and noblest and most 
important that can be brought before the mind. All 
we possess of home, of friends, of country and chris- 
tianity depend upon its improvement and dissemina- 
tion. The patriot, the philanthropist and christian, 
glorying in the inheritance of free speech, untram- 
meled press, unfettered conscience, and open Bible, 
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should with all the energy, of enlightened enthusiasm, 
determine to transmit that inheritance unimpaired to 
their posterity. For, in the language of the illustri- 
ous founder of our Commonwealth “that which makes 
a good Constitution, must keep it, viz: men of wis- 
dom and virtue ; qualities that, because they descend 
not with worldly inheritance,must be carefully prop- 
agated by a virtuous education of youth.” Then let 
us keep the fountain open and pure, that the stream 
may ever flow strong, unsullied and uncorrupted. Let 
us strive to improve our elementary schools that, as 
Pennsylvanians, we may ever glory in our “ Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence.” 

A. M. Gow, 

J. P. WickersHaM, 

S. D. Ineram, 

Committee. 





REPORT ON STATE AND COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TEN DENTS. 
Read before the State Teachers’ Association at Lan- 
caster, by A. K. Browne. 

The history of the past infurms us, that in every 
period of the world, some particular movement, en- 
gaging the almost exclusive attention of mankind, 
manifested itself and influenced all other projects, to 
a very great extent. The human mind seems not to 
be able to solve at one time all the problems brought 
up for solution, and to establish the principles involv- 
ed therein. Hence the wisdom of Providence has 
so ordained it, that the different great questions, 
which the developments of history are to answer, 
present themselves in successive periods. 

The question which occupies the minds of men 
at the present day, has reference to the subject of 
education. Indeed the agitation of this question 
constitutes the chief characteristic of ourage. The 
education of the mass enters largely not only into 
the legislation and thinking of America, but also 
into those of Europe and of the entire civilized 
world. The 19th century will ever be characterized 
by the historians, as the period when man first began 
to think, in earnest, on the great and important sub- 
ject of educating the mass, 

It is in obedience to the impulse of this movement 
that we have assembled ourselves in this room. We 
come indeed from every part of our State; and al- 
though distance, expense, and inconvenience might, 
under other circumstances, have bound us to our 
homes, yet in obedience to a call which it was im- 
possible to resist, we have surmounted all these ob- 
stacles, and yielded cheerfully to the summons which 
has called us hither. 

The importance of educating the mass being so 
deeply felt in our age, it follows, as a natural conse- 
quence, that various methods or systems of operation 
are devised to accomplish, successfully, this desirable 





object. The appointment of State and County Su- 
perintendents, to whom a general supervision over 
educational interests may be given, is one of these 
methods of operation. In accordance with a resolu- 
tion of our last session, held at Pittsburg, your com- 
mittee respectfully present the following report, as 
the result of their investigation of the propriety of 
making these appointments :— 

In order to accomplish the object which is armed 
at by our American school system,two things are es- 
sentially necessary. The people must be fully sen- 
sibly of the great necessity of universal intelligence to 
perpetuate our civil institutions, and be made to feel, 
in consequence,a warm and active interest in the ed- 
ucation of the rising generation. Deep and earnest 
feeling must prevail on this subject. _ The work of 
carrying out the meaning and intention of our School 
System belongs to the people. They must be made 
to move in this matter, to long earnestly for an effi- 
cient system of instruction, and be ready to do with 
pleasure whatever is necessary to insure them good 
schools. This object has been accomplished to a 
very great extent in many counties of Pennsylva- 
nia. No subject is more talked of now, by the peo- 
ple of our State, than that of schools, Wherever ° 
we hear of meetings having been held in reference 
to this subject, there we have heard also of the earn- 
est feeling which prevails on this matter. Clergy- 
men, lawyers, physicians, and citizens in general, can 
not only find time to attend conventions of teachers, 
but take also an active part in the exercises of these 
meetings,and feel that it affords them pleasure to in- 
terest themselves in behalf of the welfare of the 
coming generation. Editors from their chairs, cler- 
gymen from their pulpits, and even judges from their 
benches, speak in strong language in behalf of the 
education of the mass. All this has a deep meaning, 
and is necessary also to ensure us success in the ef- 
forts now made by active teachers to establish good 
schools, 

The most efficient means of arousing the people 
to a proper sense of their duty and interest in the 
business of education, is action among those who can 
best present its claims to their consideration. This 
is now being done al] over our own state, and very 
successfully too. But this is only one of the two 
great means to be used for accomplishing what is so 
dear to every true lover of civil liberty. Enthusiasm 
and zeal are indeed essential to the success of our 
school system, but of what avail will all action and 
general movements, in regard to the subject of edu- 
cation, be, if they are not properly directed. An 
army of brave and efficient soldiers can accomplish 
but little, without an able general—a leader who 
can direct their movements with ability and skill. 
So in regard to the brave and efficient army of sol- 
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diers, who are fighting against ignorance. Small 
skirmishes are fought, here and there, with good suc- 
cess, but the whole army has not yet been united in 
an efficient head, and its movements are not yet suf- 
ficiently combined. 

The activity, which is manifesting itself at pres- 
ent all over Pennsylvania,is indeed a general move- 
ment, expressive of the feeling and opinions of the 
great body of the people on the subject of education; 
but where is the man to concentrate these feelings 
and opinions in one person—in himself—and give 
proper direction to this general movement? Penn- 
eylvania’s sons and daughters are now expending 
their strength too inefficiently, for want of a proper 
head in whom this life may concentrate itself. What 
have our State Superintendents of Public Schools 
been doing fora number of years past? Annual re- 
ports have been issued from their departments, and 
decisions have been made, in virtue of their authori- 
ty, on the meaning of the school law; and little else 
besides. It is indeed true that the duties of the State 
Department are onerous enough, without the care 
of the School Department. But this is not the only 
reason why our schools receive so little attention 
from him, in whom is invested the chief authority in 
regard to our school law, Our School Superintend- 
ents have generally been such warm politicians and 
eoger aspirants for political power, that their minds 
have been too much filled with what is connected with 
partizan warfare, to allow school affairs to trouble 
them. Not only have they had very little time to ex- 
amine minutely the workings of our school system, 
by looking occasionally at its effects in the school- 
room, but, it is to be feared also, that there has been 
no strong disposition to doso. Indeed, we have rea- 
son to believe that some of our late State Superin- 
tendents were never inside of a public school. 

The above declarations are strong,but we neverthe- 
less believe them to be true. How then can such 
men guide the opinions of the people of our State 
on the subject of education? If the State and 
School Department remain united in one person, the 
interests of education can receive little benefit from 
a State Superintendent. No one will deny that this 
important office ought to be filled by a person who has 
made the subjeet of schools and education his study 
through life, and who is also a successful educator.— 
Can any one, without such knowledge and experi- 
ence, unite in his own person the feelings and wish- 
es of the people, in regard to the education of their 
children? By no means. The head in whom all 
movements on educational matters can be concen- 
trated, must be the life and soul of every thing rela- 
ting thereto. Such a person can give expression to 
public opinion in regard to schools, and make strong 
and effectual appeals to the enthusiasm of the people. 





A mere politician will never succeed in gaining 
that confidence of the great body of the people, 
which is necessary to a successful superintendence 
of our school system. They will never believe that 
he who was indifferent to this subject before enter- 
ing upon his office, can be earnest in his devotion to 
this cause immediately thereafter. They know well 
that a mere politician, who has perhaps never had the 
management of a single school in hisown hands, and 
who may not have been inside a public school since 
his entrance on the active duties of life, can never 
direct the active energies, that are now exhibited by 
the people of our State in educational matters, into 
combined and proper results. 

The people are ready, all overour State, to listen 
to any efficient measures which may be proposed in 
But the 
source whence the proper appeals ought to come, 
and whence general plans, combining the people’s 


regard to the education of their children. 


wishes into a beautiful and symmetrical system of op- 
eration, should issue, has very seldom been filled by 
a person who had the proper experience and _ neces- 
sary qualification, to bring the people into such com- 
bined action, even if the disposition had been man- 
ifested by him todo so. Our school system, being 
in want of a proper head to guide its movements 
intelligently, has therefore not yet accomplished, to 
its full extent, what it is capable of doing. And 
Pennsylvania will never take its proper position 
among her sister States in the work of educating 
the mass, unless she follows the example of those 
which are in advance of her, by giving the direction 
of this general movement into the hands of an ex- 
perienced educator, instead of Jeaving it with the 
cold hearted politician. 

The reasons which have been assigned in favor of 
a separate office of State School Superintendent are 
equally applicable in regard to a county or district 
superintendence. One individual, full of enthusi- 
asm and possessing enough energy, can accomplish 
But if this same indi- 
vidual is clothed with authority, his influence and 
strength will be tenfold greater. 

Exvras Scuneiper, 
G, A. Prrer, 


W. W. Dickson, 
Committee. 


much in a couuty or district. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LEGISLATURE. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General As- 
sembly met : 

The petition of the undersigned, citizens of the 
county of respectfully represent : 

That the Common School System of Education in 
Pennsylvania, is now in a condition which impera- 
tively demands one more act of benificence at the 
hands of that Legislature, which has ever, when 
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shown the necessity of liberal action on the subject, 
peen most liberal. 

In 1834, the representatives of the people even in 
advance of general opinion on the subject, first es- 
tablished the system of common schools. 

In 1836, when informed of the imperfections of the 
existing law, they promptly amended it, and granted 
all that the friends of general education then de- 
manded. 

In 1837, by a liberal grant in aid of the erection 
of school-houses and a large addition to the annual 
State appropriation, they again manifested their con- 
stant regard for the system. . 

And in 1848—the people having previously by fre- 
quent triennial elections, in every part of the State, 
voted the continuance of the system—the decisive 
act was passed rendering the COMMON SCHOOL 
a permanent and integtal portion of our government- 
al and social Institutions. 500,000 of the growing 
youth of the Commonwealth are now congregated in 
their respective school houses, and taught during 
about six months in the year, at a cost to the public 
of at least $1,500,000 annually. 

To the Legislature which has thus founded, eher- 
ished and firmly established this noble system, its 
friends now confidently apply for the final grant of 
those additions which are indispensable to its useful- 
ness, symmetry and completion. 

Districts have been established ; Directors elected ; 
school houses built; the funds of the State and the 
power of taxation liberally granted ; and school books 
been greatly improved and cheapened. The whole 
material superstructure has been beautifully, liberal- 
ly and sabstantially erected. But, as yet, neither 
the presiding spirit nor the vivifying soul have been 
infused into the system. The professionally trained 
Teacher and a general supervision are both absent. 
Without these, which your power alone can fully and 
promptly confer, the whole previous outl>y of money, 
labor and time—of watchful patience and longing 
hope—must remain still longer comparatively un- 
productive: and disappointment—at a moment when 
apathy seems to be remarkably aroused to exertion 
and confidence; when the condition of the race 
points to sound mental and moral instruction as the 
only human means of perpetuating the blessings we 
enjoy—disappointment at such a juncture may be 
disastrous. 

It is not necessary for us to explain or dilate upon 
the nature and utility of State NORMAL SCHOOLS 
and of voluntary TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, the 
two great modern agencies for the improvement of 
the schools. All experience has decided the question 
in their favor. 

It may be sufficient to suggest that the policy 
which would erect costly Court Houses without pro- 
viding that judges “learned in the law” should pre- 
side over the administration of justice therein, but 
should leave the adjudication of right to the cheapest 
pettifogger whose temoorary services a narrow eco- 
nomy might enlist ;—or which would found Medical 
Colleges with chairs tur chance to fill with an ever 
varying succession of quacks in the healing art ;— 
or which would establish stately church edifices for 
the propagation of whatever doctrine wandering dog- 
matism might from time to time present—such poli- 
cy,.it. may be safely asserted, would be no more 
strange than that of putting into operation an expen- 


» sive and complicated system of Education, without 


" previding for it well prepared professional Teachers. 
# 





It has been asserted, in this connexion, that in a 
land of free mind and free effort, the supply will al- 
ways equal the demand, be it for an article of mate- 
rial fabric or for professional knowledge. This may 
be so in the main, and may be verified in the end.— 
But then it must also be borne in mind, that the same 
degree of professional skill which may be attained by 
one’s own tedious and unassisted efforts, can be ac- 
quired :n a very short time by the instruction of 
adepts in the science, to the saving of much time 
and many failures in verifying principles by practi- 
cal experiments. In cotton, or wood, or iron—nay, 
even in the rights of property or health of body itself 
—the losses of the self-edueating process may be tol- 
erated. But when the question takes this form: 
Shall a whole generation—500,000—of the youth of 
the State, or even a considerable portion of it, be 
given up as waste material for self-educating teach- 
ers to practice upon; or shall the State at once edu- 
cate the Teachers and save this priceless material 
from the risk of being thus wasted ? the answer would 
seem to be as plain, as obedience to it is imperative. 


_ Asa most useful and improving agent in educae 
tional advancement, the County Teachers’ Institute, 
is also warmly commended to your favorable notice, 
In the absence of the permanent Normal School, this 
has been found by experience to be the best means 
for mutual improvement, which the voluntary efforts 
of Teachers have been able to devise. Even after thé 
establishment of regular Normal Schools, the under- 
signed believe Teachers’ Institutes will continue 
to produce many desirable effects. They will annus 
ally bring together the teachers of the same county, 
and enable the younger members of the profession to 
learn and profit by the experience of the more ad- 
vanced. They will effect an uniformity of system in 
teaching, and beget a love for the profession which 
will be most valuable. During the past year Insti- 
tutes have been held in several counties, and always 
with the best results. If your honorable bodies should 
grant a small annual appropriation to each county 
towards defraying the expenses of an Institute there- 
in, and provide that each teacher of acommon school 
shall have the right to attend, during one week, the 
Institute of his county without deduction from his 
salary, it is believed that Institutesgvould at once be- 
come general, to the benefit of the schools. 

Neither is it necessary to urge upon your atten- 
‘ion, at length, the advantages of the careful exami- 
nation of Teachers, nor of the regular and impartial 
State and county SUPERINTENDENCE and of 
the visitation of the schools, by competent authority. 


Almost every report of every State Superintendent 
and numerous Executive messages concur in recom- 
mending these indispensable additions to the system. 


The urgent prayer of this petition is for the early 
passage of an Act of Assembly incorporating these 
features into the present Common School System of 
the State. Details are, as they should be, left to the 
wisdom and discretion of your honorable bodies; but 
if the undersigned might express an opinion, they 
would solicit the passage of the Bill entitled « An 
Act for the regulation and continuance of a system 
of education by common schools,” reported by the 
Education Committees of the session of 1853, with 
such additions and improvements as the experience 
of the preper department and of the representatives 
of the people may have since suggested. 

And as in duty bound, they will ever pray. 
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